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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


OF 
OLIVER ELLSWORTH, L.L.D. 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED sTATES, &c. 


Those master-spirits who, by the operations of original genius, give 
to their age and nation their peculiar form and character, may be ar- 
ranged in three great classes, the characteristic features of which are 
sometimes a-ittle blended in an individual, but in the main are stri- 
kingly distinguished from each other. First of these, may be ranked 
those who are gifted with that facility of combining lofty and pleasing 
images, and that creative fancy, which form the germ and essence 
of poetical genius, and which, evolved in different degrees by exercise 
and cultivation, are the sourees of all that adorns and gladdens life. 
Distinct from these may be placed the men of theory and abstraction, 
the discoverers and the teachers of high truth and general principles ; 
and lastly, those born for the management of affairs, and formed by na- 
ture for the bustle and the contests of active life; who, without wait- 
ing for the gradual formation of particular habit by the processes of 
education or of practice, assimilate themselves at once to their sta- 
tion and discharge whatever duties may be imposed upon them with 
as much ability as if all their lives had been spent in the detail of 
that single employment. This last appears to have been the most 
usual form in which American genius has hitherto displayed itself. 
Fisher Ames, indeed, seems to have possessed a genius compounded 
of the first and second order ; and Alexander Hamilton was equally 
distinguished for the peculiar qualities of the second and the third 
classes. The subject of the present biographical sketch, with no one 
quality in common with the poet, and partaking little of the character 
sf the speculative philosopher, may be placed, if not at the head, 
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certainly among the very first of the men formed for the discharge ot 
great duties in the most arduous and dissimilar scenes of active life. 
Oxiver ELiswortu was born at Windsor, a village of Connecti- 
cut, in April, 1745, of respectable, although not very distinguished 
or wealthy, parents. His youth was passed alternately in agricultural 
labours and in the elementary studies of a liberal education. At the 
age of seventeen he entered Yale College, but after some residence 
there, removed to Princeton, where he completed his academic 
course and received the degree of A. B. in 1766. “Within a few 
years after his leaving college he was admitted to the bar in Connecti- 
eut and commenced the practice of his profession in the county of 
Hartford. The jurisprudence of Connecticut, after a long period of 
darkness and uncertainty, had, a very short time before Mr. Ells- 
worth’s entrance upon professional life, assumed a regular form: the 
common law was now fully received, and the decisions of those great 
English judges, who had introduced light and order into the scholastic 
refinements and nice technical distinetions of the ancient law, and 
adapted it to the wants of a more enlightened age, and a commercial 
people, were now familiarly cited at the bar. With this era of legal 
light Mr. Ellsworth commenced his professional career. He had not 
laid a very deep foundation either of general or of professional learn- 
ing, but the native vigour of his mind supplied every deficiency ; the 
rapidity of his conception made up for the want of previous know!l- 
edge ; the diligent study of the cases which arose in actual business, 
stored his mind with principles ; whatever was thus acquired became 
rooted in his memory, and thus, as he grew eminent, he became 
learned. He very soon rose into high reputation and lucrative prac- 
tice, and before he had been long at the bar received the appointment 
of State Attorney for the district of Hartford, an office at that time 
of very considerable emolument.. This he continued to hold during 
the greater part of the revolutionary war. After having for several 
sessions represented the town in which he resided in the general as- 
sembly of the state, and passed with much reputation through this 
probation, which, according to unvarying usage, the public men of 
Connecticut must always undergo before they are permitted to rise to 
higher office, he was, in 1777, that eventful epoch in our annals, 
chosen a delegate to the congress of the United States, in which body 
he continued to hold a seat for nearly three years. Here he was dis- 
tinguished, as well for his unyielding firmness and political courage, 
as for his powers in debate and unwearied attention to public business. 
During the greater part of the time, he was a member of the Marine 
Committee, which was a sort of board of admiralty, and had the su- 
perintendence of the naval affairs of the United States; and-also of 
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the Committee of Appeals, which, until the erection of a court for 
that purpose in 1780, received and reported to congress on all appeals 
made from the admiralty courts established in the different states. In 
1780 he was elected by his native state a member of their council, a 
body corresponding with the senate or upper house of the other state 
constitutions ; this place he held, being annually re-elected, until 1784, 
when he was appointed a judge of the Superior Court. In 1787, he 
was chosen by the legislature a delegate to the convention, which 
was soon after held at Philadelphia, for the purpose of forming a 
more efficient government for the confederation. As the convention 
sat with closed doors, it is not exactly known what were Judge Ells- 
worth’s particular plans of government, or what part he bore in form- 
ing the constitution as it now stands; it is, however, well understood 
that he was a very active and influentia) member of that illustrious 
body, and that he was in general desirous of retaining the most sim- 
ple and unmixed republicanism at all consistent with the situation and 
probable destinies of the country. 

Having been called away by other duties before the adjournment of 
the convention, his name is not among those signed to the coystitution ; 
but that instrument, when finally agreed upon, received his warmest 


approbation and support. 
Almost immediately upon his return to Connecticut he was ehosen 


by the people a member of the state convention, called to consider 
on the adoption of the constitution submitted by-the general conven- 
tion; and in this body, composed of most of the distinguished men 
of Connecticut, he defended and explained with great ability those pro- 
visions of the federal constitution which were most violently op- 
posed, and contributed very much to procuring its adoption by that 
state. Two of these speeches, one delivered on the opening of the 
convention, in which he enforces the general advantages of union, 
and a second in defence of the article vesting congress with the 
power of imposing taxes and duties, are ins in the third volume 
of the ** American Museum.’’ 

As soon as the constitution had been ratified by the requisite num- 
ber of states, Judge Ellsworth was elected 4 sepator in the first con- 
gress under the new confederation, whicli met at New-York in 1789. 
In this station he contrihuted very irgely towards planning and build- 
ing up all those civil institutions and schemes of national policy which 
gradually arose under the Washington adiministration. Among other 
acts of great public importance, the bill for organizing the judiciary 
establishment of the United States was drawn up by him, in concert 
with Dr. Johnson, his colleague in the senate, from the state of Con- 
wecticut. This was a work of much labour and of some address, as 
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it was necessary to form a system which might answer the great ends 
of public justice, and preserve a general uniformity in the mode of 
its administration, without encroaching upon the state jurisdictions, ox 
overturning their established forms of practice. No part of the new 
form of government had excited more local jealousies or encountered 
more violent prejudices than the judiciary, and it was deemed expe- 
dient, in order to procure its more favourable reception, to yield up 
some points of convenience and of secondary importance. It has 
been observed that this act bears mayy marks of its origin, and retains 
several featuréof the peculiar practice of Connecticut. 

When the senate was classed by lot, Mr. Ellsworth fell into that 
class whose term of service was limited to two years, upon the expi- 
ration of which he was re-elected for the full term of six years, and 
continued to hold his seat until 1796. This situation contributed much 
to evolve the latent powers of his vigorous mind, which was roused 
and elevated by the collision of powerful intellects and the ardent in- 
vestigation of great questions. Every important point which came 
under discussion in the senate was studied by him with the most labo- 
rious application, and revolyéd,in his mind over and over with the 
most unremitted and ardenf meditatiéit* “Wher he had once made 
up his opinion, which was not until after mature and impartial ex- 
amination, he was immoveably firm in his purpose, and perhaps 
sometimes too uncompromising and ardent in the support of it. His 
leading principles of policy were to give dignity and stability to gov- 
ernment, by the prompt and vigorous execution of the laws, and to 
keep the body politic in a firm and healthy tone, by the most rigid 
economy of expenditure and a republican simplicity in all its public 
measures and institutions. 

When the French revolution had given a new aspect to the affairs 
of this country, in common with those of the whole civilized world, 
and arrayed the American people into those parties, which, though 
their ground of difference is changed, still divide the nation, Mr. Ells- 
worth, as well as the great majority of the state which he represented, 
adhered to the administration, and he supperted with great zeal a!! 
the public measures of President Washington. 

On the 4th of March, 1796, in consequence of the resignation of 
Chief Justice Jay, he received the -appointment of Chief Justice of 
the Un ted States. This was an unlooked-for elevation, and he at 
first doubted his own ability to discharge this high trust. In his prae- 
lice in Connecticut, at that time almost wholly an agricultural state, 
he had had little opportunity to become familiar with the principles 
of commercial law ; and his acquaintance with foreign and national 
law was almost wholly confined to those subjeets which had fallen un- 
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der his investigation in the discharge of his senatorial duties. Imme- 
diately upon his appointment he commenced a very extensive course 
of legal studies upon those points in which he felt himself deficient, 
which he pursued with unremitted ardour in every interval of public 
employment. Perhaps he had underrated his previous acquirements, 
for neither the public nor the bar ever remarked any deficiency in 
legal learning ; nor did he display in any of his judicial opinions that 
unwieldy shew of reading, in which those to whom learning is not yet 
familiar, are so apt to indulge. Independent of that general ability and 
business-cast of character, which fitted him for almost any station in 
which he might be placed, he was peculiarly well suited for this office. 
He rose rapidly in the public opinion, and in the estimation of the 
bar. Every duty of this high office was discharged, not only with 
ability, but with patience, diligence, and strict integrity ; and in a 
period of violent party rancour the purity and impartiality of his judi~ 
cial character was untarnished even by suspicion. 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark that, in an opinion delivered 
by the chief justice on an eastern circuit, he recognised and adopted, 
for the first time in any court of the United States, the English com- 
mon law doctrine with regard to allegiance and expatriation. 

For nearly four years the chief justice presided in the highest court 
of law in the United States with great dignity and reputation, until to- 
wards the close of the year 1799, when, after a short naval war be- 
tween France and the United States, some overtures for a peace were 
made by the French government to President Adams, and it was de- 
termined to send out a mission of three envoys plenipotentiary to ad- 
just the existing differences. To this important trust the chief justice 
Was appointed, in company with Governour Davie of North Carolina, 
and the Hon. William Vans Murray, then minister of the United 
States at the Hague } Judge Ellsworth had already begun to expe- 
rience some of the infirmities of approaching age; and the fatigues 
and sickness of an unusually tempestuous winter’s voyage now gave 
an additional shock to his constitution, and fixed upon him diseases 
from which he never recovered. The envoys found the government 
in the hands of the first consul, who, as he had not entered imto the 
views of his predecessors, the executive directory, nor yet formed his 
great plan of commercial warfare against Great Britain, readily en- 
tered into negoejations, which terminated in the adjustment of dif 
ferences. 

After having, in conjunction with his fellow-envoys, formed a treaty 
of peaee and commercial arrangements with France, he crossed over 
to England, partly for the gratifieation of a liberal curiosity, but 
chiefly for the purpose of trying the efficaey of the mineral waters 
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in those nephritic complaints with which he was afflicted. The waters 
afforded him little permanent relief; but he was gratified by receiving 
the most marked attentions from several of the leading public men of 
Great Britain, and in particular from many of the most eminent 
English judges and lawyers. 

During his residence in England, finding that his constitution was 
radically impaired, and too feeble to again support the fatigues of ex- 
tensive circuits, and the other labours of his judicial duties, he trans- 
mitted to President Adams a resignation of his office of chief justice. 
In the following year he returned to America, and retired to his family 
residence in his native village of Windsor. He had, while at the bar, 
enjoyed a very lucrative practice ; the profits of his profession had 
always been regularly and judiciously invested, and the fortune thus 
acquired had been augmented by the economy and simplicity of his 
habits of life, to a degree of wealth rarely found among the general 
mediocrity of fortunes prevailing in Connecticut. Thus independent 
in his circumstances, and satisfied with public honours, it was his in- 
tention to retire altogether from public life. The lingering disease, 
and untimely death, of a favourite son, which took place about this 
time, added to his own infirmities, contributed to depress his spirits, 
as much as a mind so firm and vigorous could be depressed by exter- 
nal circumstances. Yet when the freemen of Connecticut, desirous 
of testifying their respect for his character and services, taking the op- 
portunity of the first vacancy which occurred, re-elected him, after an 
intérval of nearly twenty years, a member of their state council, he 
did not refuse the call of public duty, and he continued in this body 
for several years, faithfully attending to the public business, in spite of 
the interruptions of disease and the pressure of domestic affliction. 

His seat in the council made him, ex officio, a member of the Board 
of Fellows of -¥ale College, and he entered very zealously into all 
the concerns and interests of that valuable institution. 

His public duties were the more laborious, because, during the time 
in which he held a seat in the council, that body exercised the double 
powers of a constituent branch of the legislature, and of the final 
court of appeals from alJl inferiour state jurisdictions. This union of 
offices, which had been introduced into several ef our provincial and 
state governments, in imitation of the British House of Lords, has, 
after some trial in this great school of experimental polities, been 
laid aside in every state except that of New-York. 

The inconveniencies, real or imaginary, incident to the formation 
of such a court of errours, as well as to that of the superior court, as 
it was then established in Connecticut, induced the legisiature, in their 
spring session in 1807, to new model their judiciary. They organised 
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circuit courts, approximating more nearly than had yet been done in 
that state to the English Visi Prius system, which courts, when 
united, formed a court of appeals of the last resort. When this ar- 
rangement was completed, desirous to give greater dignity to. their 
new system, they appointed Judge Ellsworth Chief Justice of the 
state. He was not deterred by any considerations of false pride, 
arising from his having filled the highest judicial station in the union, 
from accepting this appointment of a more limited, although inde- 
pendent, jurisdiction, but at first consented to accept the office; but 
before the close of the session in which this appointment had been 
made, feeling strong symptoms of a more violent recurrence of his 
disease, he became convinced of his inability to discharge its duties, 
and declined the appointment. 

After a short and flattering interval of health, he again relapsed, 
and died at his house in Windsor, November 26, 1807, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. 

He married early in life a lady of respectable family and connexions 
in Connecticut, by whom he had three sons and as many daughters. 
During the whole of his public life the residence of his family was at 
Windsor, where he lived in a very plain and unostentatious style. 
His habits of life were regular and frugal, and his manners were 
marked with a° grave and dignified simplicity, altogether in unison 
with his general character. His conduct, both in public and private 
affairs, was always under the steady control of well-settled principle, . 
very rarely the result of warm or impetuous feeling. Through the 
whole course of an active life, and a long series of public honours, he 
preserved an unspotted reputation, and enjoyed in an eminent degree 
the esteem and confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

Oliver Ellsworth was, without doubt, one of the ablest men whom 
New-England has ever produced. As an advocate and a parlia- 
mentary speaker, his characteristic features were strength and ori- 
ginality of thought. In argument and debate he was always power- 
ful and impressive, frequently animated and ardent; yet this ardour 
was rather the earnest vehemence of strong reason, than the glow of 
imagination or the burst of feeling. With few of the external graces 
of the orator, with little ornament or polish of language, not very 
copious, not very flowing, he had yet, in an uncommon degree, the 
power of commanding attention and of enforcing conviction. He sat~ 
isfied or subdued the reason, with little endeavour either to excite 
the feelings or to please the fancy. 

Upon the bench, his patience and diligent attention, united to his 
quickness of apprehension and the clearness of his perceptions, con- 
tributed to great dispatch of business and soundness of decisions. His 
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opinions at bar, as they are preserved in the reports, are concise and 
perspicuous. * Seizing the leading points in the case, and throwing 
aside all adventitious circumstances, he established the principle 
clearly and definitely, without any ostentatious parade of legal re- 
search, or far-sought ingenuity of argument. 

It is worthy of special observation, that in all his judicial opinions 
he appears to have cultivated a simple conciseness of style, altogether 
at variance with that wordy diffusion which has now become the pre- 
vailing fault of American eloquence. 

Considered either as a lawyer or as a scholar, he seems to have 
been rather practically well-informed than profoundly or extensively 
learned ; and although by no means deficient in any branch of that 
knowledge which lies in the beaten track of regular study,* he had 
made little proficiency in the rarer elegances of literature, or the more 
eurious parts of learning. Throughout life he was rather a thinking 
than a reading man—his mind was always actively employed, but the 
subjects of his meditation were more generally those which arose from 
the occurrences of actual life, than such as were furnished by the spec- 
ulations of the learned. He was formed by nature more for the dis- 
charge of active duties than for contemplative study or abstract science. 

That facility and quickness of associations by which, from a few 
faint and distant hints, a whole chain of argument is at once evolved 
in the mind, was a faculty which his intellectual character exhibited 
in very high perfection. Nor was this power such as is often formed 
in ordinary minds by long habits of study or of business, and confined 
to certain classes of ideas, but the versatility, as well as the vigour of 
his talents, was displayed in the uniform ability which he evinced in 
humerous and very dissimilar public employments. His name is 
strongly associated with the history of our liberties and of our most 
valuable institutions, and has already become venerable and dear to 
his country. V. 
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THE AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 
LETTER Il. 


London, September 1, 1805. 
Dear Broruer, 
One of the remarkable differences in the state of manners and 
opinions between my countrymen and the people of this, is seen in 
the appearanee of the Jews, the rank they hold in society, and the 
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ueatinent they experience from the vulgar. In America, where a de- 
scendant of Abraham and observer of the law of Moses, is not dis- 
‘tinguished from his fellow-citizens by any privation of privileges— 
where all men who bow the head, or lift the heart, to the great first 
cause, whether under the name of “* Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’’ min- 
sle together as the equally protected children of their benificent 
parent—a Jew is not known from a Mahometan or Christian, and in 
the social intercourse of society the circumstance of difference in be- 
lief is not theught of. But here, where the man who does not believe 
as the rulers of the land believe is only tolerated, (and that toleration 
heretofore boasted of as a distinguishing mark from other nations) the 
descendants of this ancient and venerable people, whose religion is 
the spring and source of our own, are treated with contumely and 
considered by the vulgar as outcasts of God and man. 

‘* By the vulgar,’’ you repeat: yes; but the vulgar is the mass of 
every nation, and it is on the mass that every individual depends for 
his enjoyments and his security. But the opinions and manners of the 
vulgar depend again upon the maxims of the government and the just 
equality of the laws; the vulgar cannot be expected to treat as a 
brother the individual whom the laws and the dignitaries of ihe re- 
ligious establishment treat as unworthy of reposing by the side of his 
fellow men in the place where all distinction seems to be banished by 
the law of nature, the burying place of the dead. Yet I read in my 
paper this morning, that ‘‘a Jew pauper, dying in Aldgate workhouse, 
was interred in the burial ground of the parish ; but the circumstance 
being communicated to the bishop of London, his lordship ordered 
the corpse to be dug up and removed to the Jews’ cemetery at Mile- 
End!’ What a crowd of reflections does such a fact cause to rush 
upon the mind of an American! It does not require any effort to con- 
nect the order of the bishop of London with the following scene, 
which I witnessed in one of my solitary rambles. 

Crossing Tower-Hill, on my return from sauntering in the ancient 
castle of the Tower of London, a place of infinite amusement to me, 
I saw a crowd, and, as usual, got into it. A rabble of blackguard 
boys, and more blackguard men, were mocking, insulting, and offer- 
ing violence to an old man, whose pitiable feebleness and bald head 
would have softened the heart of a barbarian in the moment of pil- 
lage, and, to my inquiries of ‘* Why is it? what has he done ?’’ the 
answer was, ‘It’s only a Jew, and we are making him eat raw 
pork !”’ 

The poor man saw in my appearance the symptoms of sympathizing 
humanity, and entreated my compassion and help. I spoke to his 


perseentors and they hooted at me. I retired aud sneceeded in gains 
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ing the attention of some by-standers and in rousing thetr feelings. 
One posted off for the parish officers, and the rest, headed by me, 
broke through the rabble and surfounded their victim. Blows were 
given and received, but justice triumplied, and we guarded the suf- 
ferer until he was conveyed to a place of safety by the officers of the 
parish. But enough of this humiliating subject. I hope the exam- 
ple of our country will convince mankind of the impolicy (the injus- 
tice they never doubted) of marking one class of citizens as objects of 
hatred or suspicion to another, by depriving them of their rights and 
tolerating their existence. 

Our former schoolmate, Winterton, has just been to see me, fresh 
from Paris, and a fresh proof of the insufficiency of travel to give good 
sense, or to make of a dunce any other than a coxcomb. This is an 
old story, I know. Johnny Bull returned from France is a stale joke ; 
and Jonathan proves himself of the same family in the instance of 
Jemmy Winterton. He lias been six months in Paris, and he has mas- 
tered all the sciences—become a profound politician, and a connois- 
sedr infallible in the fine arts. He talks of Napoleon and his generals 
with the familiarity of a bottle companion—speaks in raptures of 
Talma, and in still greater of the figurantes of the opera house—but 
talk of pictures, and he overwhelms you with the contents of the 
Gallerie Napoleon, and stuns you with the names of Italian and Flem- 
ish painters—but you will soon have him with you; and, to come 
back to my starting-point, a proof that travel can only make of « 
dunce, a coxcomb. 
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THE MIRAGE. 


This phenomenon is ealculated to excite the attention of every hear- 
ér or reader, and must be to those who have the fortune, good or ill, 
of witnessing it in its most perfect appearance a cause of intense admi- 
ration. There are many natural phenomena which even in the ad- 
vanced state of science perplex the philosopher, and still require re- 
peated opportunities of observation before a satisfactory theory éan be 
termed. 

The Mirage has been seen in various parts of tlre world, and fie- 
quently described. This name has been given to a certain state of the 
floating atmospheric vapour which shows, as in an aerial mirror to the 
eye of the observer, distant terrestrial objects, having the appearance of 
2 calm sheet of water with adjoining bodies reflected in it. ‘The most 
perfeet and wonderful ethibitiens of this kind take place in the Afri- 
ean and Arabian deserts. 
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Dr. Lichtenstein, in his Travels in Southern Africa, says, * As we 
reached the summit of one of the numerous hills that lay in our 
route, we saw, at @ great distance southwards in the horizon, the sea 
as we all thought, exactly as it appears seen under such circumstanges. 
Delighted at a sight of which for two months that we had been tray- 
elling inland we had been wholly deprived, we exclaimed unanimous- 
ly in a tone at once of pleasure and surprise—the sea! the sea!—A 
moment’s reflection was, however, sufficient to convince us that we 
were now only some hundred feet above the level of the sea, and at 
least at six miles distance from the coast, it was impossible that the sea 
could in fact be visible to us. Yet the more we looked, the more our 
eyes seemed assured that we were not mistaken ; the impression was 
indeed so strong, that almost in §pite of myself, I remained for a while 
halting between belief and doubt ; nay, I was at last only convinced 
that it could not be the sea, from the unevenness of the horizon. The 
idea then struck me that this appearance originated in a reflection of the 
sea and coast in the air above ; many circumstances strengtheyed this 
opinion, and our guide, who was not unacquainted with it, asserted that 
! was perfectly right ; but he said he never recollected seeing it so 
distinctly. I can scareely express how much I was delighted at be- 
ing presented with a phenomenon of which I had heard so. much, -yet 
never could form any distinct idea of it. 
‘* T now turned my attention to examining it more particularly, when 
I made the following observations. It was between nine and ten o’clock 
in the morning : the sun was to our left, about fifty degrees above the 
horizon : it was not itself visible, but its situation was plainly to be dis- 
tinguished glistening through the thin vapour with which the air was 
entirely filled. The heat was 66 degrees by Fahrenheit, and the peas- 
ants foretold rain, which, in fact, fell abundantly in the evening. Not 
a morse] of sky was to be seen, or any thing which in the least broke the 
mass of vapour: it was nearly a dead calm, a very trifling breeze only 
came occasionally from the quarter on which the coast lay. The appear- 
ance in the air still continued the same, and was exactly like the sea as 
seen from the Table-Mountain at an immense distance. From a longer 
observation 1 was convinced that the unevenness we had observed 
in the horizon, that jagged margin which divided the dark blue of the 
supposed sea from the light gray of the heavens, was, in fact, the re- 
flection of the coast, with its projections and creeks; and when I im- 
this idea to my companions, they unanimously concurred in it 
With applauses of my ingenuity. It seemed then as if the effect we saw 
was produced by our point of vision falling exactly on the spot, where 
the sea, which was mildly illumined by the rays of the sun, was reflected 
back, as in a coneave mirror, upon the heavens above, and it was only 
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visible to us from the circumstance of our being enveloped in a thick 
vapour, which concealed the sun entirely from us. The phenomenon 
ywill not then be difficult to explain: it must arise solely trom the re- 
lative height of the object with that of the reflecting medium, and 
upon there being such a degree of density in the latter, that it is ca- 
pable of refracting the rays, so as to leave only the degree of light ne- 
cessary for the object to be distinctly represented in the picture ; some- 
thing too must depend upon the relative situation of the sun and that 
of the spectator.”’ 

This was on the 15th of December. Dr. Clarke saw the same phe- 
nomenon in the North of Africa on the 26th of April. 1 will give 
his narration. ‘We procured asses for all our party, and setting out for 
Rosetta began to re-cross the desert,sappearing like an ocean of sand, 
but flatter and firmer, as to its surface, than before. The Arabs, uttering 
their harsh guttural language, ran chattering by the side of our asses ; 
until some of them calling out ‘ Raschid!’ we perceived domes and 
turrets, apparently upon the opposite side of an immense lake or sea, 
that covered all the intervening space between us and the city. Not 
having in my own mind at the time, any doubt as to the certainty of 
its being water, and seeing the tall minarets and buildings of Rossetta, 
with all its groves of dates and syeamores as perfectly reflected by it 
as by a mirror, insomuch that even the minutest detail of the architec- 
ture and of the treet, might have been thence delineated, I applied 
to the Arabs to be informed in what manner we were to pass the water. 
Our interpreter, although a Greek, and therefore likely to have been in- 
formed of such a phenomenon, was as fully convinced as any of us 
that we were drawing near the water's edge, and became indignant 
when the Arabs maintained that within an hour we should reach Ro- 
sctta by crossing the sands in the direct line we then pursued, and that 
there was no water. * What!’ said he, giving way to his impatience, 
‘do you suppose me an idiot, to be persuaded contrary to the evidence 
of my senses ?” The Arabs, smiling, soon pacified him, and completely 
astonished the whole party, by desiring us to look back at the desert 
we had already passed, where we beheld a precisely similar appearance. 
It was, in fact, the Mirage, a prodigy to which every one of us were 
then strangers, although it afterwards became more familiar. Yet upon 
no future occasion did we ever behold this extraordinary illusion so 
rarvellously displayed.” Travels, Vol. 2, p. 295. 

Citizen Monge describes the Mirage thus : “* Morning and evening, 
the appearance of the ground is such as-it ought to be ; and between 
yourself and the farthest villages within view, you discover the ground 
only ; but from the time the surface of the soil is sufficiently heated by 
the action of the sun, until it begins to be somewhat cooler towards even- 
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ing, the land seems not to have the same extent as before, but to be 
terminated at about a league in advance by a genéral inundation. The 
villages which are situated beyond that distance assume the appearance 
of islands, in the midst of'a great lake, while their distance seems to be 
more or less considerable. Under each of these villages its image 
seems reversed, such as it would be seen if there were really before 
the beholder, a surface of water in which it might be reflected.” 

Dr. Clarke closes his observations by saying, ‘* The view of it af- 
forded us ideas of the horrible despondency to which travellers must 
sometimes be exposed, who, in traversing the interminable desert, des- 
titute of water, and perishing with thirst, have sometimes this deceite 
ful prospect before their eyes.” 


—3 +c 
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Mr, Recorper, 

I presume that papers of the length and nature of that which I send 
to you with this, cannot consistently make a part of your work monthly 
or regularly ; but the information here contained is so much wanted, 
and is of such utility to a people like us, by the nature of their situa- 
tion maritime, that I hope you will find room, even in your first num- 
ber, to insert it. Yours. T. B. 


Abstract of the Documents accompanying the Report of the Com- 
mittee on an increase of the Navy of the United States. 


A 74 gun ship, mounting 88 guns, discharges in one round 3224lbs. 
cannon ball; a 44 gun frigate, mounting 54, discharges but 1488Ibs. 
The first discharges at a broadside 1588lIbs. the second only 7 44lbs. 
Captain Charles Stewart says, ‘‘ Ships of the line are much stronger 
in scantling, thicker in the sides and bottom, less penetrable to the 
shot, and consequently less liable to be torn or battered to pieces, 
or sunk: the additional room being more than in proportion to the 
additional number of men, leaves greater space for water and pro- 
visions, and admits of her wings being kept clear, that shot pene- 
trating below the water, the holes can readily be plugged up from 
the inside, and her sinking thereby prevented ; hence we have seen 
ships of the line capable of battering one another for several hours, 
and if not too much crippled in the spars and rigging, enabled to re- 
new an action on following days. I am aware that some are of 
opinion, that a more divided force is better calculated for action, 
from the advantageous position that would be given to a part : sup- 
pose three frigates of 50 guns were to undertake to batter a 74 gun 
ship, and that two of these were to oceupy the quarter and stern of 
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the 74, (this is placing them in the most favourable position) the other 
frigate engaged abreast, every thing would then depend on the time 
the frigate abreast could maintain that position to enable the other two 
to act with effect on the stern quarter. But it must appear evident to 
all acquainted with the two classes of ships, that the frigate abreast 
could not withstand the fire of so heavy and compact a battery many 
minutes; and in all probability wouid be dismasted or sunk the first 
or second broadside, This would decide the fate of the other two. 
Much might be said upon the superiority of ships of the line over frig- 
ates in the attack of batteries or their defence; on the security of 
valuable convoys of merchant ships, or troops sent on an expedi- 

tion; but their advantage in these respects, must be apparent to all, 
however unacquainted with nautical affairs.”’ 

Three frigates rating 44 guns appear to be scarcely equal to one 74 
gun ship, and the cost of building the 74 is stated as $333,000, of the 
44, $220,910. A 74 requires 650, a 44, 420 men. A 74 carries on 
her lower gun deck 28 forty-two pound long cannon; on her upper 
gun deck 30 long twenty-four pounders ; on her quarter deck 16 forty- 
two pound caronades ; on her forecastle 8 forty-two pound earonades 
and 2 long twenty-four pounders; on her poop 4 sixty-eight pound 
earonades ; making 88 guns. A frigate rating 40, carries on her gun 
deek 30 long twenty-four pounders; on her quarter deck 14 thirty- 
_ two pound earonades, and six of the same on her foreeastle ; making 

50 guns. 
Abstract of the 1. ant. Quarterly Review for September, 1812. 


PERING AND MONEY, ON SHIP BUILDING. 


The reviewers agree that the discouraging view taken by one of these 
writers of the alarming diminution of oak timber of native (English) 
growth, and by the other, of the premature decay of (English) ships of 
war, are calculated to excite the most painful sensations in the breasts of 
Englishmen. They assert that ‘ the act of launching seldom fails to 
break a ship—that is, to alter the line which was slraight before 
jaunching, to a curve of six or seven inches when floating in the water, 
This strain loosens, to a certain degree, every fastening in the ma- 
chine.”” It appears by an extract from “ the third report of the com- 
missioners for revising the civil affairs of the navy,’’ that the French 
science in ship building is acknowledged to be greater than the 
English ; that they build all ships of one class or rate, of one model, 
and that such a plan has great advantages ; whereas, the English ships 
of war are built according to the whim or predilection of some lord 
pf the admiralty, or the recommendation of some officer, and the 
disadvantages arising from such a variety of models, besides that many 
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of thent are bad, is of serious importance to the navy: for instance, 
‘‘ When Lord Nelson was off Cadiz with 17 or 18 sail of the line, he 
had no less than seven different classes of 74 gun ships, each requiring 
different masts, sails, yards, &c. so that if one ship was disabled, the 
others could not supply her with appropriate stores.”’ 

Mr. Pering states, that “ By the present mode of ship building, a 
first rate man of war becomes useless from premature decay, in jive 
ér siz, and the average duration of the navy itself may be said to be 
limited to eight years.’’ 

Among the instances of tapid decay from bad workmanship or bad 
timber, or timber badly prepared, the most remarkable aré, the 
Ocean, the Foudroyant, the St. Domingo, the Rodney, the Ajax, and 
the Albion, who were falling to pieces in five and three years after 
launching ; aitd the Qaeen Charlotte, “« launched at Deptford in 1810, 
sent round to Plymouth, under jury masts, in 1811, found too rotten 
to be sea-worthy,’’ and now repairing. ‘Fhe disease which occasions 
this rapid decay of timber is called the dry rot, supposed to be caused 
by felling the tree in the spring, or when full of sap: the remedy pro- 
posed is to bark the trees in the spring and fell them in the winter ; 
or, at all events, to fell the timber in the winter, and not use it until 
more than one year has elapsed from the time of felling; during 
which interval to keep it dry. 

It is asserted by the reviewers, that all the attempts made to destroy 
the principle of vegetation in timber, by impregnating it with chemi- 
cal preparations, have failed. 

Mr. Pering suggests building ships ander cover. The Swedes, 
French, and Venetians do so. If, in the building, they are exposed 
fo rain and sun, let that exposure be for as short a time as possible. 
Six months is amply sufficient to build a ship of the line, if all the 
timber has been previously prepared and collected on the spot. ** The 
expense of a covered dock would be doubly saved in the first line-of- 
battle ship built in it. The workmen would perform their work sooner 
and better, because no kind of weather would interrupt their progress, 
The ship would be cafked, and painted, and coppered, when dry, 
to the exclusion of partial leaks, suffocating damps, and oozing drips.’’ 

Another cause of decay is the use of treenails of an inch or an 
inch and a half diameter, instead of copper bolts of about seven- 
eights of an inch in diameter, “ for fastening the planks of a ship to 
her side.’’ The increased expense is stated at between 2 and 3000 
pounds sterling. Mr. Pering likewise recommends. that the bolts of 
the knees, “ and hooks, and the nails of the decks’’ should be copper. 
On the subject of fastening by screws instead of clenching, “ by bat« 
tering the ends ef the bolts over metal rings,’’ I will rote a few lines. 
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‘* Let a coachmaker build a coach, and fasten it together in the. 
same way as a shipwright fastens a ship, by driving in bolts, and then 
clenching them on the wood ; how long will that coach run over the 
stones in London; or on the turnpike road ? But he resorts to a differ- 
ent mode, which is the strongest in the world, that of compressing 
wood into wooed by means of a screm, instead of a clench ; by this all 
racking is done away, for a certain time, till the wood shrinks, on the 
observation of which the carriage is again driven to the coachmaker’s, 
and the fastenings are hove up. Now let any man in the world, 
whether he.be a mechanic or not, decide which is the best mode of 
fastening—a clench or a screw.’’———‘‘ No bolt was ever yet driven 
into a ship that performed the office it was meant to do. In the first 
place woed is never compressed to wood by a clench ; in the next, the 
shrinking of the wood gives play to the bolt—suppose the pieces form- 
ing a mast to be fastened by bolts, and the hoops left off, how long 
would it stand? It is the compression alone that gives it strength.” 

The last cause of premature decay is bad calking. ‘‘ A fixed num- 
ber of threads of oakum must be driven into every seam, be the width 
of it what it may; if too narrow to admit the quantity, the reaming 
iron is applied to open it; the consequence of which is, that the whole 
strain falls upon the plank immediately below the iron, the treenails 
are upset, the lower edge of the plank is forced over the upper edge 
of the next inferiour one, like the wooden shingles of a roof; the plank 
starts from the timbers, the calker dabs off the projecting edge to make 
an even surface for the copper sheathing, and all is right !”’ 

Mr. Pering’s new mode is thus summed up: “ Convert the timbers, 
set up the frame, and finish the ship out of the way, without at all caring 
whether the timbers are green or not—let her stand to season, but 
by no means let a calking-iron approach her side for two years at least 
—no more of her bolts should be driven, than may be sufficient to hold 
her together, as every aperture should be left open for the circulation of 
air; no treenails should be used on any account, but the work should be 
tastened with copper alone wherever it is practicable. The advantages 
are, that the timbers, plank, bulk-heads, and all other parts of the ship 
would be equally and properly seasoned together ; and the calking of 
the ship to be done just before she is put into the water, when her plank 
bas so shrunk as to be likely to shrink no more. Every part of the 
ship would thus be as dry as possible ; no fungus, no drip, no unwhole- 
some damp would arise, to endanger the health of the ship’s compa- 
ny ; the sides of the vessel will be both wind-tight and water-tight ; the 
plank swelling upon the oakum will unite with it and form one solid 
body. When the seasoning is deemed complete, then let the serews 
on the ends of the bolts be hove up, so as to bring wood and weod to- 
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gether in the closest contact. The ship would now be as tight as a 
drum, water proof, and healthy thronghout.’’ 

Mr. Money complains of the scarcity of oak timber for ship build- 
ing, and proposes the building ships at Bombay of teak wood. 

** The quality of teak is in every respect preferable to that of oak 
for ship building. The alternate exposure to a vertical sun, and to 
the drenching rain of the wet monsoon, which would rend in pieces 
European oak, produces no injurious effects upon teak. Many of the 
upright timbers for securing the stays in the old docks at Bombay have 
stood more than forty years without paint or tar, and are still as per- 
fect as when erected. 

‘ A piece of teak was taken out of a gate of one of Tippoo’s forts in 
Canara, which had been exposed to every change of weather for more 
than half a century, and when brought to Bombay was ascertained to 
be unimpaired, with nails, which had secured it, quite free from cor- 
rosion or rust, and as sound as when first driven.’ ”’ 

Teak preserves iron ; oak destroys it. The cost of building a ship of 
the line in England is £33 10s. per ton; in Bombay £35. ‘“ Every 
line-of-battle ship will carry the duplicate of her frame in her hold ; 
and we understand that the admiralty, in giving directions for the 
building ofthe Cornwallis, a 74 gun ship now on the stocks at Bombay, 
have ordered the timbers of another ship of the same lines and dimen- 
sions to be prepared at the same time, and to be brought home iu her 
hold and set up in England.’’ Plantations of oak have so diminished 


** that if we go on building ships of the line at the rate in which we .- 


have proceeded for the last six years, the whole of our native oak will 
be exhausted in less than twenty years. At this moment, scarcely 
any of that large and crooked timber required for first and second rates 
is to be found in the country: this, at one period, would have been 
considered as an evil beyond the reach of remedy. Necessity, how- 
ever, has in this, as in similar cases, suggested expedients in the sub- 
stitution of iron knees, and of large and crooked pieces of timber arti- 
ficially put together by a mode called scarfing, and by other meth- 
ods, invented and adopted by Mr. Seppings, the ingenious builder of 
Chatham yard, who may be said to have established a new era in naval 
architecture.” 

On the subject of “‘ ships laid up in ordinary,” the reviewers have th: 
following opinions : ‘‘ We should rather define it as the state in which 
a good sound ship may in the quietest manner possible, become rotten 
in a given number of years, without being of any use whatever in the 
mean time, except that of creating a considerable expense, in the in- 
terest of a dead capital, the pay of her warrant officers, and the wear 
and tear of her mooring tackle; besides encumbering the harbonr 
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where she is laid up. A ship, as soon as lanched, if not immed} 
ately wanted for service, is put into a state of ordinary. If she has 
been built of unseasoned timber, or of seasoned timber mixed with 
American oak or pitch pine, it is pretty clear that, in the course of 
twelve months, the dry rot will have made a considerable progress ; 
if put together in the usual manner, as described by Mr. Pering, in two 
years she will be sufficiently shrunk to play pretty freely on her fasten- 
ings, and to let in ‘ oozing drip;’ and at the end of five years, ste 
will require what is called a ‘ thorough repair,’ to put her into a state 
of service. Mr., Pering asserts positively, ‘ that no ship ever received 
a thorough repair without costing more money than when she was built, 
and in some instances half as much again.’ It may thus happen that 
a 74 gun ship, without performing one day’s service, may, some five or 
six years after lanehing, be brought forward from the ordinary, at an 
expense to the public of £150,000.’’ They state the French navy to 
be 65 ships of the line and 51 frigates ready for sea, and 32 ships 
of the line and 36 frigates fitting and building. The number of ships 
in commission in the English navy as 100 or 105 ships of the line, and 
140 or 150 frigates. 

As at this moment there is nothing so dear to the heart of an Ameri- 
can as the established superiority of our naval officers and seamen, 
and the growing power of our navy, except that state of honour- 
able peace, which is desirable above all earthly things, I think you 
will do right to make use of your publication to disseminate the 
naval knowledge of our present adversaries, at a time when a portion 
of the resources of the nation are devoted, with such popular enthu- 
siasm, to ship building for national defence. 

| Your well-wisher. T. B. 


+ 
MITCHILL’S MEMORANDUMS, 
Historical and Chronological, of Canadian Wars, &e. 
(Concluded from Recorder No. I.—page 38.) 
CANADIAN WARS, FROM THE RUPTURE IN 1753, TO THE TREATY 
OF PARIS, IN 1763. 

1753. During the month of November this year, Major Washing- 
ton was sent by Governour Dinwiddie to carry a letter to the French 
officer commanding the stations along the Ohio, complaining of the 
intrusions of the Freneh into that colony, and requesting them to de- 
part. The major went to a fort about sixty miles beyond Ve- 


nango, and returned to Williamsburgh near the middle of December, 
bringing for answer, that the commandant would send. the letter and 
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message to the Marquis de Gvisne, and that whatever he commanded 
should be done; but that in the mean time he, the officer, should 
maintain his post. The French finally refused to withdraw. 

1754. The British government took immediate measures for driving 
the French away. A force was collected from the neighbouring 
colonies, for the purpose of forming a camp of two thousand men, 
in a convenient place near the Ohio. While this army was gathering, 
the French took and plundered the block-house and factory of Logs- 
town. They pushed forward under Monsieur Contreceeur, and took 
a military station, commanded by a British officer, at the forks of the 
Menongehala. The officer capitulated, on condition of marching out 
with all that the fort contained, and leaving the ground. But as he 
was retiring, he soon met the troops which had been ordered up the 


Potomac from Alexandria to reinforce him, under the command of 


Colonel Washington. They all entrenched themselves on Redstone- 
Creek, about seven miles from the post that had been abandoned. 

This year, on the 4th June, a congress was held at Albany, between 
the provincial governours, or their commissioners, and the sachems and 
warriours of the six nations ; for the purpose of establishing aright and 
friendly understanding with each other and with the Indians; and also 
for co-operating more effectually against the French. The Indians 
there agreed to take up the hatchet against the French. 

While these events were taking place, Washington had gained an ad- 
vantage at the Great Meadows, over a small party of French troops. 
But he soon learned that the enemy was marching with superiour num- 
bers to attack him. After some exchanges of shot.for a day, a parley 
was held, and it was agreed that the parties should separate ; and the 
French return to Monongehala, while the English retired to Wills’s- 
Creek. The station occupied by Washington was called Fort Neces- 
sity. In the articles of capitulation signed by Monsieur Villier, the 
French commandant, his foree is called a garrison, and the French 
are stated to have formed a blockade. 

As far as I can ascertain the fact, orders for hostilities were given 
to General Braddock during this year. In his speech to the assem- 
bly of Virginia, Governour Dinwiddie now announced the dangerous 
situation of the colonies, by reason of French encroachments upon 
the frontiers ; and Governour Dobbs sent a message to the same effect 


to the legislature of North-Carolina, in November. Something of 


the same kind ran through all the provinces. 

1755. George II. declared war against the French king, by a 
proclamation, dated at Kensington, May 17, 1755. Admiral Bos- 
cawen was commissioned to act against the enemy by sea. 

This year the operations against the French were concerted, as fx 
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as I have been able to trace them out, according to the following plan, 
The possessions of the enemy were to be assailed in five different 
ways, thus: 

1. An attack upon Cape Breton and Louisbourgh, in the island of 
St. John, in order to dispossess the French of all their holds and pos- 
sessions in Nova Scotia and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

2. A competent body of troops to rendezvous at Alexandria, and 
proceed up the Potomac, for the purpose of penetrating to Fort Du 
Quesne, and dispossessing the enemy of that important station. 

3. The forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point to be attacked by 
the regular troops and the provincial levies from New-York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New-Hampshire, and Rhode-Island. For this 
expedition they were to repair to Albany. 

4. The fort of Niagara and its dependencies to be invested by the 
regulars and New-Jersey provineials, who were also to embody them- 
selves and proceed to Albany for further orders, 

5. Adetachment of men to proceed up the River Kennebee and 
repel the encroachments made by the enemy south of the St. Law- 
rence, and along the River Chaudiere. 

The principal part of this year seems to have been oceupied in 
military and naval preparations—all was bustle and equipment. The 
colonial legislatures entered into the measures generally with spirit ; 
they voted money liberally ; they furnished their quotas of men ; they 
contributed aids and supplies; they were flushed with expecta- 
tions of conquest and glory. Every body believed Canada would 
speedily be ours, and that we should soon get rid of a troublesome 
and mischievous neighbour. 

There were, however, some reverses. The enemy did not with- 
draw from his possessions so soon as had been anticipated. 

The campaign of 1755 opened by the expedition under General 
Braddock. He ascended the Potomac, and marched with his army 
to a place about ten miles distant from Fort Du Quesne, the ultimate 
point of his destination. There his force was defeated and himself 
killed, by the Freneh and the savages in their alliance. This hap- 
pened in the vicinity of the Monongehala, in the month of July. 

This was a disastrous beginning; it was, neyertheless, but a trifle 
in comparison of the misfortunes that followed. 

1756. While the colonists and the British government were rally- 
ing, after this shock, near Pittsburgh, the enemy made a successful 
attack upon Oswego, a station of great importance in those days, on 
Lake Ontario. In July that year, General Dieskau” made himself 
master of Forts Ontario and Oswego. By the articles of capitulation | 
the officers and soldiers were sent to England, whither they arrived 3 
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the ensuing November. All the armed vessels and boats, forming a 
considerable fleet, with many pieces of ordnance and stores of great 
value, fell into the hands of the enemy. After possessing themselves 
of the spoil, the French destroyed the forts and retired. 

On this occasion the people were agitated almost to convulsions. 
Blindness to consequences, want of foresight, incapacity to plan, 
and inability to execute, were all charged upon the conductors of the 
war. No system, no concert, no co-operation in the managers. 
There was an universal clamour of all against all, for carrying men 
to be made corpses or captives by the enemy; or, what was worse, 
to be exposed to cold, hunger, wounds, and diseases, without due sup- 
plies of clothing, food, remedies, or comforts. And when the brave 
fellows had health and stomachs to fight, frequently their arms were 
out of order, or ammunition was wanting. General Shirley was the 
scape-goat of the day, and received a full measure of censure for 
having retired from his garrison and remained inactive from Septem- 
ber, 1755, to March, 1756. 

The consternation at this transaction was so great, that the British 
and provincials were afraid to remain in their military works at the 
great carrying place of Oneida, between the Mohawk Riverand Wood 
Creek. They destroyed their works with their own hands, and re- 
treated, under the command of General Webb, to Burnet’s Field, near 
the German Flats. This step brought out increased and deeper de- 
nunciations*from the public against the military commanders and 
those who recommended them. 

The enemy took advantage of his successes, and of the impression 
they had made. During the same year (1756) General Montcalm, at 
the head of an army of ten thousand men, crossed Lake Champlain 
to Crown Point, then a French fort, and passing Lake George, took 
the English tort William Henry, commanded by Colonel Manro, after 
a siege of five or six days. He carried off the provisions and stores, 
and before he withdrew demolished the fortifications. He acquired 
the possession of all boats and vessels on the lake. He disqualified 
the garrison of more than two thousand men from serving against the 
French, during the ensuing eighteen months. However, the provision 
of this last article was but partially operative ; for the savages fell 
upon the prisoners as they marched out, and immediately killed and 
sealped a great number of them. 

This unexpected and horrid affair worked up the public mind 
almost to frenzy, and a full proportion of the talking of the times, 
was employed in reflection upon the imbecility, the incapacity, the 
timidity, the improvidence of the rulers, and of those who acted under 
them. 
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In this state of distraction and perplexity, a great man was brought 
forward to adopt efficient measures, repel the enemy, and compose 
indignant feeling. This was the Scottish nobleman, John, Ear! of 
Loudon. This person seems to have acted, for a-short time, a prom- 
inent part in American affairs. In February, 1756, the king had 
appointed him governour in chief of Virginia. In March he had 
been created, in addition to his commission of major-general, general 
and commander in chief of all his majesty’s ferees ; immediately after 
whieh he was appointed colonel in chief of the 62d or royal Ameri- 
can regiment of foot, to be forthwith raised in North America. The 
disasters of the season induced this great commander to publish an 
address to the governours of the provinces, dated at Albany, Octo- 
ber 20th, calling upon them for men and arms, as well as for carriages 
and supplies of provisions. 'The colonial governments exerted them- 
selves again with various degrees of vigour and success. 

1757. Lord Loudon sailed from New-York in May, with a 
powerful fleet, having eleven thousand troops on board, on an expe- 
dition against Cape Breton and the French settlements in that depen- 
dency. He was joined at Halifax by Admiral Holbourn, with a 
reinforcement, amounting to thirty-three ships of war. They waited 
for one another, they reconnoitred the coast, they inquired into the 
enemy's strength, and in short they spent so much time, and gave the 
French so much opportunity for preparation, that it was determined 
not to attack them. So this great commander returned sa@fe to New- 
York, in August, without having achieved any thing. The general 
expectation was so disappointed at this abortive attempt, that it burst 
all bounds. 

The vehemence of the blame was aggravated by another misfor- 
tune. While Loudon was engaged in that inefficient service, the 
French ravaged the German Flats, and besides spreading terrour far 
and wide, and doing all the mischief in their power, (summer, 1757,) 
carried away into captivity many families and individuals from that 
part of the Mohawk River settlements. 

The unprosperous condition of the war under Lord Loudon, ren- 
dered it necessary to remove him from the command. He was ac- 
cordingly superceded at the end of the year, and General Abercrom- 
bie, an officer of sufficient weight and popularity nominated to sue- 
ceed him. This new commander sailed from Portsmouth with 
troops, early in January, 1758, in a fleet commanded by Admiral 
Boscawen, who was ordered to take the place of Holbourn, who had 
been unsuccessful 

1758. General Abercrombie proceeded from New-York, by the 
way of Albany, to Lake George. This water he crossed with his 
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army of regulars and provincials ; but in July he was defeated at Ti- 
conderoga, by the French, after great loss. With the remains of his 
forces he retreated to Fort William Henry, and sent the wounded 
soldiers and officers back to Fort Edward and Albany. In this action 
the British were supposed to have lost at least two thousand men. 
On this unhappy transaction the outery of discontent was renewed. 
Was there never to be an end, it was asked, of such disgraceful 
doings? Ought a British army of 14,000, to be beaten and driven 
away from the field before a French force of only 3,000? Would the 
government never learn wisdom ? Would their officers and command- 
ers never acquire skill and care? Must the armies that a patriotic 
spirit raised, be treated by their own directors and purveyors worse 
than by the foe? Stout hearts would despise or surmount the worst of 
an enemy’s daring; but fatigue, with no place nor time for repose ; 
and labour, with no refreshment from food and drink ; and the hard- 
ships of a campaign, without even a soldier’s comforts, were teo 
much for flesh and blood to bear. ' 

But the tide soon began to turn; for the French were repulsed at 
Loyalhanning, in Pennsylvania, (Fort Ligonier) in an attack they 
made upon the advanced guard of the British army, marching towards 
Fort Du Quesne, under General Forbes. This fortunate affair put 
the troops and the country in high spirits. 

Forbes had succeeded the fallen Braddock. Another attempt was 
to be made upon Fort Du Quesne. The route of the Potomae and 
Monongehala was given up, and in May, 1758, Forbes proceeded 
from Philadelphia toward that station, by the way of Carlisle and 
Bedford. He had a sufficient force, and advanced by regular ap- 
proaches. He succeeded in several skirmishes besides the one just 
mentioned. The enemy was very much alarmed, and their com- 
mander, Mons. Delanarie, finally abandoned with precipitation their 
strong and important hold, after throwing their cannon into the river, 
and setting fire to their buildings. The exploit was done, the. fort 
taken, and the campaign closed during 1758, or, at the furthest, be- 
fore the middle of the ensuing month of January. 

While these things were going on by land, Admiral Boscawen was 
not inactive by sea. With the aid of the provincials, who turned out 
with remarkable resolution, he succeeded in reducing Louisbourgh in 
June and July, 1758. His fleet consisted of one hundred and fifty- 
seven sail; and the French prisoners who capitulated, almost to 6,000, 
together with a number of vessels, a large park of ordnance, and a 
rich supply of stores. With these successes every bedy was elevated, 
and the murmurs of discontent were changed into shouts of joy. 

To the unfortunate Abercrombie a successor was quickly sent: 
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this was major-general sir Jeffry Amherst. His proceedings were so 
prompt and satisfactory in retrieving the lapsed affairs of the colo- 
nies, that the House of Commons voted him their thanks for the ser- 
vices he had done for his king and country, in. North America. His 
answer to this compliment was dated at New-York, the 16th April, 
1759. 

1759. The favourable events of the preceding year, were but pre- 
ludes to those which brought victory and glory to our cause during 
the present. 

Amherst mustered his troops so formidably, and took such regular 
and systematic measures for the northern campaign, that in July the 
French commander, Mons. Bourlamaque, abandoned Ticonderoga on 
his approach, after destroying the fortified works. The place was 
immediately occupied by the English. The French shortly after de- 
serted Crown Point, and withdrew to the Isle Aux Noix, at the further 
extremity of Lake Champlain. Amherst fortified Crown Point, con- 
structed vessels of force, and boats, and opened roads in various di- 
rections for procuring cattle and provisions ; so that by the middle of 
October he had gained the intire command of Lake Champlain. 

In the west, matters were yet more prosperous; for Fort Niagara 
surrendered to sir William Johnson on the 25th July. The French 
had made an attempt to reinforce the besieged. For this purpose 
they had drawn men from Detroit, Venango, and Presque Isle, to the 
number of 1,200. Bui these had been intercepted and beaten, be- 
tween the great cataract and the fortress below. 

The same season was distinguished for another capital achievement. 
General Wolfe, who had distinguished. himself at the siege of Louis- 
bourgh, was entrusted with the command of the land forees on an ex- 
pedition against Quebec. Admiral Holmes commanded the navy. 
The British army proceeded through the gulfand up the river St. Law- 
rence, and landed upon the Island of Orleans on the 27th June. Af- 
ter various attempts, manceuvres and reverses, Quebec capitulated on 
the 20th September, to General Townshend, who succeeded the de- 
ceased Wolfe in the command. This splendid success was produced 
by vigorous and combined efforts of the fleet and army. The sensa- 
tion it produced was’so strong and agreeable, that the House of Com- 
mons voted thanks to the admirals and generals employed in that glo- 
rious and successful expedition ; in consequence of which, Rear-Ad- 
miral Holmes, Vice-Admiral Saunders, and General Townshend did, 
in January, 1760, receive the declaration thereof at the bar, in per- 
son, from the lips of the speaker; and as a special honour to the 
memory of Wolfe, it was humbly desired that the king would cause a 
monument to be erected in Westminster Abbey, and that the Com- 
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mons would make good the expense. Thus closed the campaign of 
1759, after a series of victories and successes that retrieved all the 
lost credit of the nation, and raised its character to the highest pitch 
of bravery and good fortune. 

1760. The spring of 1760 found General Amherst in person at 
Oswego, Colonel Haviland at Crown Point, General Murray at Que- 
bec, and Lord Rollo proceeding from Louisbourgh, with a force of 
eleven hundred men to join him. 

Ambherst ordered the armed vessels, snows, and galleys on from 
Niagara. Sir William Johnson, with his Indians and the provincial 
troops from Albany, continued to assemble at Oswego from 14th 
July to 6th August. On the 7th Colonel Haldimand proceeded down 
Lake Ontario towards La Galette, a fort near the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence ; the rest of the troops followed on the 10th. Oswegatchie 
was taken on the 17th. After the abandonment of Galot’s Island, 
and of several other stations successively by the enemy, the fort of 
La Galette capitulated on the 25th, after a heavy cannonade, and 
preparations, on our part, for a storm. 

In the beginning of September the army descended the Rapids 
with some loss of boats and men, and passing the Isle Aux Chats, 
crossed Lake St. Francis; thenee it proceeded downwards to the 
Cedars, where a considerable number of men were drowned, and boats 
stove, in passing the Rapids to the Isle of Perrot. Maving refreshed 
here, the army effected a landing at La Chine, upon the Island of 
Montreal, on the 6th of September. 

In the mean time, General Murray, who had wintered his troops 
at Chambeaux and Jaques Cartier,.was ascending, with all possible 
diligence, from Quebec towards Montreal, swearing the inhabitants 
to allegiance, and receiving submissions as he progressed. Where 
they did not give up, he burned their houses and destroyed their im- 
provements. He had, indeed, exerted himself so ably, that -by the 
24th August he had reached Contreceeur, a place only nine miles 
distant from Montreal. This was the day before that on which La 
Galette had surrendered to Amherst up the river. As yet Murray 
had had neo intelligence of that officer’s operations. The French 
General De Levis, seeing the bad posture of his sovereign’s affairs, 
avoided fighting, and abandoned one post after another, until he 
reached Montreal. 

On the 8th September Colonel Haviland, from Crown Point,. with 
2500 regulars, and 3000 provincials, under General Ruggles, reached 
the southern shore of the St. Lawrence, opposite Ambherst’s camp. 
He bad overcome the remaining force of the enemy on Lake Cham- 
plain; he had taken. possession of the Ble Aux Noix, in the River 
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Sorel, which the French had abandoned on his approach; and he 
had reached the great place of destination, Montreal, on the very 
day of its capitulation to the English and provincial forces. The act 
of surrender was signed by the Marquis of Vaudreuil, governour ef 
Canada, on the 8th of September, 1760. 

Nor were these all the fortunate transactions of this eventful season ; 
for Captain Byron sailed from Louisbourgh to the Bay of Chaleurs, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, with a powerful fleet, and there de- 
stroyed the armed vessels, store ships, and smaller craft, belonging to 
the French, and stationed at Rustigouchi, near the head of that 
harbour. 

It is not unworthy of notice that, during the month of March this 
year, a company of miners was.sent from Plymouth to dismantle the 
fortresses at Louisbourgh and blow up the works, which the English 
no longer wished to preserve or to garrison. 

But, the sunshine of this year, brilliant as it was, suffered, never- 
theless, a small obscuration. A troublesome and vexatious warfare 
had arisen with the Cherokee Indians. It was more than imagined 
that these savages had been instigated by the enemy to raise the toma- 
hawk against the inhabitants of the southern colonies: One of the 
occurrences of this hostility was the following: the officers of Fort 
Loudon, after having suffered the utmost extremities of hunger and 
distress, surrendered themselves, on the 6th Angust, to the Indians, 
on condition of being safely conducted to Carolina ; but were directly 
after massacred by the savages, with the exception of Captain Stuart 
the commanding officer. 

And during this season, too, Colone! Montgomery marehed from 
Ninety-Six, in South-Caroljina, on an expedition against the Chero- 
kees. He started on the 28th May. He had a terrible mareh through 
the wilderness, and succeeded in destroying their town of Estate, 
killed a few of the natives, and took some prisoners. But he judged 
it adviseable to retreat, which he effeeted with seme loss in killed 
and wounded men, and placed the survivors of his. party in safety at 
Fort Prince George. 

It ought to be noted, that there was a demise of the British crown 
toward the end of this year; for George ff. died suddenly, at the age 
of 77, after a reign of nearly thirty-fouryears. His death happened 
amidst these great achievements, on the 25th day. of October; and 
George HII. was duly proclaimed his successor on the 26th of the 
same month. 

1761. It was now necessary to terminate the Cherokee war. Ac- 
cordingly in January this year, a thousand men were sent from New- 
York to Charleston, for the purpose of operating against these In- 
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dians.. As early as the 9th May, 3000 men were ready to march 
thence, under Colonel Grant. Before August, the expedition had 
reached the enemy’s country, burned filteen of their towns, destroyed 
their corn, and driven five thousand of their people, men, women, 
and children, into the wilderness, where they would be obliged te 
starve or to sue for peace. 'This intelligence was communicated to the 
government in a letter from Albany, dated 13th August. Soon after 
a peace was concluded with them. At Charleston the flag was dis- 
played, and the guns fired at the Grenville bastion, on the occasion, 
And in June, 1762, three of their chiefs went to London, were pre- 
sented to the king, and returned to Charleston in August. Thus peace 
was restored to the frontiers of the Carolinas. 1 do not recollect any 
thing very memorable besides during this year. 

1762. This year was, however, a busy one. The war was cony 
tinued and considerably diversified ; for, 

First. The island of Martinique surrendered to the English arms 
early in February; the army having been commanded by General 
Monkton, and the fleet by Admiral Rodney. 

Secondly. A descent was made upon Newfoundland by the seals 
under the command of Admiral De Ternay, and General Hausson- 
ville. They sailed from Brest, and landed 24th June; at the Bay oi 
Bulls. Very soon after, St. Johns, Placentia, and the whole island 
submitted. 'They burned and destroyed all the vessels, seaffulds and 
implements belonging to the fishery. 

Thirdly. Immediately thereupon General Amherst issued orders 
from New-York for its recapture, and it was accordingly reeovered 
to the British sovereignty that very season. Colonel William Am- 
herst went from New-York to Halifax and Louisbourgh with the 
transports to take up the troops necessary for the expedition. He 
reached Newfoundland on the 26th August. He was joined by a 
fleet commanded by Admiral Lord Colville, and effected a landing at 
Torbay, about three leagues to the northward of St. Johns, before the 
12th September, and aftcr sufficient resistance and fighting, the French; 
under Haussonville, capitulated on the 18th. 

Fourthly. During the month of June, 1762, a grand fleet of mei 
of war and transports, with troops, ordnance atid munitions of war; 
sailed trom New-York on an expedition to Cuba. They: were com- 
manded at Havana by Admiral Pocock. The land forees were 
commanded by the Earl of Albemarle. Such vigour, spirit and des+ 
patch were employed, that the Moro fort was carried by storm on the 
30th July. . This feat of heroism so established the power and charac- 
ter of the English, that a capitulation was signed on the 13th Avgnst, 
by the Marquis de Real Transporte, commander, ia chief of the king 
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of Spain’s squadron, and Don Juan de Prado, his Governour of Ha- 
vana. : 

Thus -every enterprize prospered, and the leading and important 
objects of the-war seemed to have been obtained. In consequence of 
which, on the 27th November, a proclamation was published in the 
London Gazette, dated on the 26th, declaring a cessation of hostili- 
ties by land and by sea, and prescribing various regulations of times as 
to captures in remote places. On the 9th December, at an assembly 
of the most numerous house of commons that had been known du- 
ring the year, summoned to take into consideration the preliminary 
articles of peace, those articles were approved by a very great.ma- 
jority. On the next day, the house of peers waited on the king 
with their address of thanks on the preliminary articles of peace, and 
on the 13th the commons did the like. 

The English calculation was, that in the course of that war, they 
had taken from the French 18 ships of the line and 36 frigates, and 
destroyed 14 ships and 13 frigates; and that the enemy had lost by 
accidents, 5 ships and 6 frigates; so that their navy had been depri- 
ved of 37 capital ships, and 55 frigates. From Spain they had taken 
12 ships and 4 frigates., The English computed their own loss at two 
frigates taken, and 3 destroyed ; and 13 ships and 14 frigates lost by 
accidents. 

At length, all things being fully considered and adjusted, the de- 
finitive treaty of peace was concluded at Paris on the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1763, by the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Choiseul, and the 
Marquis Grimaldi, in behalf of their respective sovereigns. By this 
important treaty, among many other mutual agreements and conces- 
sions, the French monarch renounced all his title to Nova-Scotia, to 
Cape Breton, and the other islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
to Canada; and the boundary between the French and English set- 
tlements was determined to be a line drawn through the middle of the 
Mississippi, from its source te the mouth of the Iberville, and from 
thence by a line drawn along the middie of this river and the lakes 
Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the sea. This ineluded the Mobile set- 
tlements, and every thing possessed by France to the left of the Missis- 
sippi thereabout, except the city and island of New-Orleans; and to 
this Spain added the cession of Florida, with St. Augustine, Pensa- 
cola, &c. with the other possessions of Spain east of the Mississippi, 
in that quarter. 

CANADIAN WARS, FROM THE RUPTURE OF. THE COLONIES WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN, IN 1774, TO THE TREATY OF PARIS, IN 1783. 


1774. But the peace of 1763 endured a short time only. The 
colonists, now freed from Freneh and Indian hostility, had leisure te 
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speculate about magna charta, and freedom, and rights. On these 
points a dispute almost immediately arose between the colonies and 
the mother country. This, after a variety of proceedings, which, be- 
cause they are of a civil nature, are not here enumerated, grew to 
serious animosity, and finally to an open rupture. In fact, the peace 
lasted at the furthest, if peace it might be called, scarcely twelve years. 
For in the year 1774, the colonies determined on open resistance to 
Great Britain. On the 5th September, delegates from eleven of the 
colonies met at Philadelphia: these were New-Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South-Carolina. The depu- 
ties from North-Carolina took their seats on the 14th, and it was not 
until July 20th, 1775, that congress received intelligence from Georgia, 
making it known that that colony had acceded to the general associa- 
tion, and appointed members to attend that body. 

It is remarkable how few proselytes the original associators made. 
This was not their fault: They laboured ably and zealously in the 
cause. They solicited, in the most pressing terms, the other Ameri-+ 
can celonies of the British crown to join them. A letter was address- 
ed to the people of St: Johns, in Georgia, in October, 1774. This 
was followed by an elaborate epistle to the habitants of the prev- 
ince of Quebec. In this the Quebeckers are invited to fraternize, 
to choose delegates, and send them to the meeting of the continental 
congress, to be held at Philadelphia on the 10th May, 1775. This 
important composition was translated, printed, and despatched on the 
26th October, 1774. 

1775. A very few days after the second congress had assembled, 
as aforesaid; they became convinced, from certain and positive infor- 
mation, that Great Britain was determined to enforce their laws 
against the colonies. ‘The ministry, it was declared, had formed a de- 
sign of making a cruel invasion, from the province of Quebec, upon 
the associated colonies. This was forthe purpose of destroying the 
lives and liberties of the people. Steps were already taken tending 
to carry the design into execution. Fearful of the miseries which 
would arise from the reinforcement of the military stations in the 
north, a detachment of men from Massachusetts and Connecticut 
surprised and took Ticonderoga from the British. Congress approved 
this measure, and took the needful order thereon, as to the cannon, 
stores, and other matters. News of this event was brought to them 
by express, on the 18th May. On the 29th of the same month the 
famous address was voted, to the oppressed inhabitants of Canada gen- 
erally, professing warm friendship for them, and once more ee 
inviting them to unite in one common cause. 
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The delicacy on this point was carried so far that on the Ist June. 
it was resolved in congress, that no expedition or incursion ought to 
be made er undertaken by any colony or body of. colenists, against or 
into Canada ; and it was ordered that this resolve should be transmit- 
ted immediately to the commander of the forces at Ticonderoga, 
to be translated into the French tongue, and transmitted to the Cana- 
dians. 

The reason of departing from this resolution was derived frem the 
communication made to congress by Celonel Arnold, from Crown 
Point, on 23d May, that the British were assembled in considerable 
force of regulars and Indians at St. Johns, for the purpose of passing 
Lake Champlain and retaking Crown Point and Ticonderoga ; where- 
upon he earnestly called for reinforcements and supplies, and meas- 
ures were adopted accordingly, to furnish men, ordnanee, provisions, 
stores and boats for the lakes, as well as a confidential commander for 
the forces at those two posts. 

Oa the 6th July, 1775, they published their manifesto, setting forth 
the causes and necessity of their taking up arms. 

The 25th was distinguished by a frank and manly address to the as- 
sembly of Jamaica, on the encroachments of the crown upon the lib- 
erty of the subject, and of their determined spirit of resistance. 

On the 25th November, news was received from Major General 
Schuyler and Brigadier General Montgomery, of the progress of con- 
quest northward, and of the surrender of Fort St. Johns, on the River 
Sorel. The submission of Chamblee immediately followed, and so 
rapid was the progress of our arms, that on the 29th, an express arri- 
ved at Philadelphia with an official despatch, containing an account 
of the continental troops having taken possession of Montreal, on the 
12th of that month. 

For the purpose of uoderstanding, more satisfactorily, the opera- 
tions of the campaign, and the wants of the army, congress did, in the 
beginning of November, appoint a committee of three members of 
their own body, to wit, Mr. Langdon, Mr. Paine, and Mr. Dyer, to 
repair to the northward, to confer with General Schuyler, and to pur- 
sue such instructions as may be given them in charge by congress. 

Although the invitations and eneouragements held out by congress 
were not as operative as they wished among the Canadians, the pa» 
pers distributed among that people produced a considerable operation. 
These compositions were read with so much effect that their agency, 
added to the habitual supineness of the inhabitants, disposed the 
great body of them to take a sort of neutra! position, and not to resist 
the invaders. Others of the Canadians were more spirited, and took 
up arms on our side. By such perséns were twe regiments formed; 
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ene commanded by James Livingston, and the other by Moses Ha- 
zen. In short, there was an understanding among the parties at the 
time, that the armed force which entered the country, was not intend- 
ed to disturb the Canadians in their possessions, but to rescue them 
from the tyranny of the British government, under which, they were 
told, they had groaned ever since 1763; but there were others who 
adhered to their government, and were treated by our people’ as 

From Montreal, the invaders took possession of the country, up the 
St. Lawrence as far as the Cedars,.and before Christmas they had 
marched to the Plains of Abraham and had summoned Castle Louis 
to surrender. This having been refused, and the refusal persisted in, 
Generals Montgomery and Arnold determined to take it. by assault. 
They attempted this on the night of the 31st December, and were re- 
pulsed with loss and discomfiture. Of the commanders,. the former 
lost his life, and the latter was severely wounded. The survivors re- 
gained their camp with all possible speed, and made no more efforts 
to gain the possession of Quebec. 

1776. As soon as this disaster was known, the greatest possible ex- 
ertions were made by congress to retrieve it. General Gates and 
Colonel St. Clair were ordered to the north. <A civil committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, and Charles 
Carroll, to repair to Canada, and there pursue such instructions as 
should be given them by congress. Every practicable method was 
adopted to procure shipwrights for building boats and vessels on the 
lakes, to procure gunpowder and ordnance, to enlist men for Canadiap 
serviee, to obtain specie for their pay, and to give additional bounties 
for their encouragement. 

Notwithstanding all these eiforts and precautions, the military ser- 
viee of that region went on but badly. Reinforcements could not be 
pushed forward promptly enough to support the troops already there. 
Supplies from the colonies failed. The Canadians assumed more the 
tone and attitude of resistance. ‘The debilitated remains of our army 
were withdrawn, and it was fortunate for them that they were per- 
mitted to retreat at all. In the course of the season of 1776, all our 
forces had quitted Canada, and placed themselves in security on the 
southern extremities of the lakes. | 


Sometime in July, congress concurred in an opinion, formed by 


due and careful inquiry, that the miscarriages in Canada, arose from 
three sources: 1. From the short enlistments of the troops engaged 
in that service, and their disorderly and disobedient conduct; 2. The 
want of hard money te pay them, to provide supplies, and to estab-. 
lish magazines and stores ; and 3. The prevalence of the small-pox 
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among the troops, disqualifying, continually, a considerable number 
from the performance of duty. The rashness and impetuosity of the 
soldiers are particularly complained of, as precipitating the command- 
ing officers into measures which their prudence might have postponed, 
had the men been enlisted for a longer term. 

There were troubles in the north from other causes. As an indica- 
tion ef these, it ought to be remembered that General Schuyler, one 
of the most important men -then in action, sent his resignation to 
congress before the end of September, and that early in October they 
passed a resolve not to accept it, but to request him to continue in 
his command. Before and at the end of 1776, his head-quarters ap- 
pear to have been at Saratoga. 

Though now our campaign had ended with defeat and affliction on 
the Canadian frontier, the recovery of our distressed and straggling 
troops did not restore peace and rest. The project of obtaining and 
holding Canada was.completely at an end. That favourite plan was 
wholly frustrated. Nobody now expected that the colony on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence would be a member of our political asso- 
ciation. 

But to the sentiment of disappointment was superadded another of 
a more serious kind. We had done enough to provoke retaliation 
from the British government in Canada. They concerted a grand 
scheme of retribution for the wrongs we had done them ; and our con- 
gress and people, well aware of what they deserved, and in fulness of 
time might expect from the enemy, employed every means of. pre- 
caution in their power to fortify Ticonderoga, and the passes from the 
lakes, and to be in a state of preparation to resist a powerful foe, men- 
acing them with a terrible visit from Canada. 

A system of preparation and defence along the passes of the lakes 
was devised with the utmost solicitude during the whole of this year. 
The Canadian frontier was strengthened and fortified in the best possi- 
ble manner; and it seems to have been considered, that instead of 
pushing our conquests to the north, we should:be very fortunate if we 
escaped invasion from that quarter. _ This was verified the succeeding 
year. ; 

1777. . The British were known to be engaged in preparations for 
invading New-York from the province of Canada. The command of 
an army of 10,000 men was given by the British government to gene- 
ral John Burgoyne. In April, St. Clair, now a major-general, was 
ordered to repair to Ticonderoga, and to serve under General Gates. 
In May, congress resolved that Albany, Ticonderoga, Fort Stanwix, 
and their dependencies, be henceforward considered as forming the 
worthern department. Major-General Schuyler was directed forth- 
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with to take the command there. Early in July our troops were rep- 
resented as exceedingly distressed for want of blankets at Ticonde- 
roga; the greatest difficulty was experienced in procuring 1,500 for 
the use of the soldiers there. 

Meanwhile the British army advanced, spreading terrour through 
the regions of the north. Before the end of July Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence were evacuated by our commanders. Such was 
the displeasure and solicitude felt on that occasion, that a public in- 
quiry was immediately ordered, into the reasons of so unexpected a 
step, and into the conduct of the general officers who were in the 
northern department at the time. 

Burgoyne advanced by slow but sure approaches. He penetrated 
to Stillwater, on the banks of the Hudson, and reached, with the main 
body of his army, a position not further than thirty miles distant from 
Albany. His detached force on the east side of that river was over- 
come and prostrated near Bennington, by the militia of the adjoining 
country, and himself, after various maneeuvres and battles, was obli- 
ged to capitulate at Saratoga, on the 17th October. The thanks of 
congress were warmly expressed on this occasion toward Major-Ge- 
neral Gates, commander in chief of the northern department, and to 
Major-Generals Lincoln and Arnold, and the rest of the officers and 
troops under his command. They were commended for their brave 
and successful efforts in support of the independence of their country, 
whereby an army of the enemy of 10,000 men had been totally de- 
feated ; one large detachment of it, strongly posted and entrenched, 
having been conquered at Bennington; another repulsed with loss 
and disgrace at Fort Schuyler, and the main army, of 6,000 men, un- 
der Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, after being beaten in different ac- 
tions, and driven from a formidable post and strong entrenchments, 
reduced to the necessity of surrendering themselves, upon terms ad- 
vantageous and honourable to these states. A medal of gold was or- 
dered to be struck, under the direction of the board of war, in com- 
memoration of that great event, and in the name of the United States 
be presented, by the President to General Gates. 

This same season another attack was made upon the state of New- 
York, from the west. An army of British regulars, embodied tories, 
and associated Indians, came by the way of Oswego and the Oneida 
Lake, and made an attack upon Fort Schuyler, near the head of 
the Mohawk river, at the grand Portage. This work was reso- 
lutely defended by the troops under the command of Colonels Peter 
Gansevoort and Marinus Willett. Colonel St. Leger commanded the 
British regulars, Colonel] Butler the tories, and Captain Brandt and sir 
John Johnson the Indians. General Herkimer advanced to the relief 
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of the besieged, with a party of the New-York militia, and was de- 
feated and killed on his way, a few miles south-east of the fort. The 
besiegers finally grew discouraged and alarmed, and raised the siege, 
departing hastily by the route they came, in the month of Septem- 
ber. They were apprehensive of the death or captivity that would 
await them if they continued longer in a country whose inhabitants 
were rising against them. The enemy returned no more to the siege. 

A monument was voted to Herkimer, the command of the fort to 
Gansevoort, and a sword to Willett. 

Thus the two invasions of our territory turned out ingloriously for 
their authors. 

1778. An alliance was formed with France, one of the early 
fruits of which was a proposal for the invasion of Canada. La Fayette 
proposed it in the name of his court. A French fleet and army were 
to co-operate with us. 

During the month of November, 1778, the plan for reducing Canada 
was forwarded by congress to General Washington, for his opinion 
upon it. His observations were communicated. They were referred 
to a committee, together with the plan. Afterwards a conference 
was held with him personally, at Philadelphia, on this important sub- 
ject; and on the whole it was concluded, that the enterprize for the 
emancipation of Canada should be given up. The predominating 
reason, at that time, probably was, that congress feared the French 
would gain the possession and hold it, and be worse neighbours than 
the British. 

Some interesting events took place in the western country this year 
and the succeeding. Post Vincennes, on the Wabash, was in the pos- 
session of the British, and the military force there commanded by 
Colonel Hamilton, who was also the governour of Detroit. Hamilton 
had been very active in promoting the Indians to harass the frontiers, 
and at that time was stirring them up to involve all the settlements 
west of the Alleghany, in one general ruin. But his design was frus- 
trated by the activity of Colonel Rogers Clark, of Kaskaskias. ‘ This 
brave officer, acting under the authority of the state of Virginia, to 
whom that station and the adjacent country belonged, forced a mareh, 
with a detachment of militia, across the country to post Vincennes, 
surprised the garrison, took Hamilton a prisoner, and defeated all his 
plans. This bold and happy stroke was followed by the best conse- 
quences, for the American cause. And the whole was completed as 
early as February, 1779. 

1779. .Two successful expeditions against the hostile Indians of 
the six nations were made; one under General Sullivan, and the 
other under Colone] Van Schaick, during the summer and autumn. 
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‘The country of the Six Nations, all of whom, except the Oneidas, 
had taken up the hatchet against the United States, was to have been 
invaded by the American forces this year in three directions, to wit, 
by the Mohawk, the Susquehannah and the Alleghany, But discon- 
tents arose in part of the army; and the expedition was made under 
General Sullivan, and by a detachment under hiscommand. He pro- 
ceeded to the Seneca country, and broke the force of the savage con- 
federates in that quarter. 

After the surrender of Burgoyne and the retreat of St. Leger, there 
were no military operations of more consequence than those related 
on the Canadian frontier, during the revolutionary war. The British 
remained in their strong holds beyond the Champlain and Oneida 
Lakes ; and the continentals not going there any more to attack them, 
except in an attempt upon Oswego, in 1781, which turned out 
abortive and disastrous. 

1782. In this condition the posts and possessions on the side of the 
great lakes remained, until the provisional articles for a treaty of 
peace were agreed upon at Paris on the 30th day of November, 1782, 
signed by Richard Oswald and Joha Jay, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and pursuant to the provisions of which treaty, an armistice 
was signed between our government apd the English, on the 20th 
January, 1783. This was signed by Alleyne Fitzherbert, and part of 
the same commissioners. _ on 

This was followed by the definitive treaty, which was signed at the 
game place on the 3d day of September, 1783, by David Hartley, and 
the American commissioners who executed the provisional articles. 

By this instrument it was settled that all the lands and territeries 
lying southward of the 45th degree of latitude, and southward and 
westward of the lakes, away to the Lake of the Woods, should be- 
long to the United States; and thereupon it was concluded that hos- 

tilities should cease, prisoners be set at liberty, peace be restored, 
and armies be withdrawn. It was particularly stipulated that the 
British should, with all convenient speed, withdraw their armies, gar- 
risons, and fleets, from every port, place and harbeur within the Uni- 
ted States. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS FROM THE TREATY OF PARIS, IN 1783, TO THE 
TREATY (CALLED JAY’S) OF LONDON, IN 1794. 


1793. The British, however, did not withdraw their forces accord- 
ing to their engagements. They continued to hold Dutchman's 
Point and Point au Fer on Lake Champlain ; Oswego and Niagara on 
Lake Ontario; Detroit and Michillimakinae on Lakes Erie and Hu- 
ron, and some other positions of minor moment. The deteption of 
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these places was borne with great patience and temper for several 
years, but at length became the subject of great uneasiness and dis- 
content. It combined powerfully, with other causes, to render fur- 
ther negotiation necessary. 

1794. Accordingly, another treaty was formed between the two 
countries in 1794. By this, an engagement was formally and solemn- 
ly made, that the British king should withdraw his troops and gar- 
risons from all posts and places within the boundary lines assigned by 
the treaty of 1783. This evacuation was to take place before the ist 
day of June, 1796, and measures in the meanwhile be taken in con- 
cert, by both parties, preparatory to the delivery. A variety of regu- 
lations were therein made for governing the commercial intercourse 
between the parties, on the continent of America. This treaty was 
executed at London on the 19th day of November, 1794. The par- 
ties were Chief Justice Jay and Lord Grenville. 

The places thus held by the British were gradually given up to us. 
The consequence was, that they erected fortresses, posts and stations 
on their own side of the territorial line. They gave up Michillimak- 
inac, but established a factory and garrison on the neighbouring 
island of St. Joseph. They withdrew from Detroit, but made them- 
selves a place of strength at Malden. Fort Erie was opposed to 
Black Rock, Chippeway to Schlosser, and their Newark to our Ni- 
agara. In like manner Kingston, Isle Aux Noix, St. Johns, and other 
places, on and near their frontier were fortified and reinforced. 


CANADIAN WAR or 1812. 


1812. On the 18th June, 1812, congress declared war against 
Great Britain, Ireland, and their dependencies. An army was raised 
and marched to the northward. 

It was determined to invade Canada. Regular troops, volunteers 
and militia, were embodied for the purpose of entering and holding 
the provinces of the enemy. 

This invasion was attempted in three different places. The first at 
Malden, which was attacked by the American troops from Detroit 
under General Hull; the second at Fort Erie and Queenstown, the 
former of which was threatened by General Smyth, and the latter oc- 
cupied by the forces commanded by Gereral Van Rensselaer; the 
third at the northern extremity of Lake Champlain, by an army acting 
under Generals Bloomfield and Chandler. 

The events of this campaign were in some respects unpleasant. 
The army at Detroit capitulated early in the eampaign. The enemy 
took Michillimakinae and Chicago, and with them acquired the sove-~ 
reignty of Michigan territory. The circumstances of these transac- 
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tions were such as to retard our operations materially. After a val- 
iant commencement, our foree was repulsed with considerable loss of 
killed and taken, at Queenstown; and the commanders at the other 
stations did not deem it expedient to make deep inroads into the ene- 
my’s country. Finally, in December, the troops generally went into 
winter quarters. But measures were immediately adopted for a more 
vigourous prosecution of the war, and no doubts can be entertained of 
their success. 


—S ee 
REVIEW. 
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Narrative Poems on the Female Character in the various relation 
of life. By Mary Russex Mitrorp, author of ‘“ Christina,’’ 
and a volume of * Miscellaneous Poems.”’ vol. 1, 18mo. pp. 206 
New-York, Eastburn, Kirk, & Co. 

The present volume is the commencement of a series of narrative 
poems on the female character. It contains two tales, “‘ Blanch,’’ 
and “* The Rival Sisters :’’ the first intended to illustrate the relations 
of friendship; the subject of the second is sisterly love. The story 
of Blanch is highly interesting and pathetic, and is conducted with 
more than common originality. The language of both poems is sim- 
ple and rich, and the versification melodious: The principal char- 
acters in both are females, and Blaneh and Mary seem to have beer 
imtended by the author as models of feminine excellence. Human 
perfection is rarely to be met with in this world; and if works 
of fiction were merely intended to paint men and manners as they 
actually exist, it should as rarely be introduced in them; but writers 
of such works may make their productions highly serviceable to the 
cause of morality, by painting men rather as they ought to be than 
as they are, and thereby afford models for imitation, with whose un- 
merited sufferings we can more strongly sympathise, and whose gene- 
rous exertions will raise a more fervent emotion in our breasts, than the 
deepest distress of a doubtful character, or the occasjona! sallies of 
benevolence which burst from a villain. To call into action the bet- 
ter feelings of the heart, to excite our love and admiration for moral 
beauty, seems to have been the object of the author of these poems ; 
and if her reader can turn away from the heroic friendship of Blanch, 
or the disinterested affection of Mary, and feel no string within him 
thrill in unison, it is not the fault of the hand that strikes—he must 
seek elsewhere for the cause. 

Blanch is much the longest poem of the two, and consists of four 
cantoes. We shall attempt an analysis of its fable, in the course of 
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which we shall enrieh our pages with some few of its numerous beau- 
ties. 

Alfonzo, king of Castile, was destined by the wishes of his people 
to be the husband of the Princess Blanch of Aledo, a wealthy and 
virtuous lady, his cousin and heir expectant ; but he chose to make 
Isabel, ‘* a lowly orphan,’’ the partner of his throne. - Isabel was the 
kinswoman of Blanch, and the strictest friendship had always sub- 
sisted between them, and in the sequel displays itself in situations in 
which it is put to the severest test. Alfonso’s preference to her cousin 
had not the power to raise any sentiments of envy or ill-will in the 
mind of Blanch: her friendship for the queen continued unabated, 
and was extended with equal ardour to her son Ferdinand, a beauti- 
ful and promising infant, whose attachment to Blanch was not less 
than that which he felt towards his mother. As might be expected, 
from her beauty, high birth, and virtues, Blanch was not destitute of 
admirers : among whom was the Count Merida, a haughty Murcian 
noble, but the favoured lover was the Granadian Caliph Almanzor, a 
lover not unworthy of such a mistress. The poem opens with a tour- 
nament in honour of the queen, on the first day of which the caliph, 
unknown to all but the princess, as the knight of the white rose, 
with blazon and device indicative of his love, had signalized himself 
by the overthrow of his adversary. In an interview between the ca- 
liph and the lady, after the sports of the day were concluded, he 
urges her to become his bride, but friendship is stronger than love : 
rather than be separated from her friend, she would resign a lover. of 
whose merit she was sensible. This was carrying friendship a little 
too far; a different choice would not have been at all incompatible 
with the demonstrations of attachment towards her friend, which we 
afterwards find her making ; still she does not leave the caliph to des- 
pair ; the difference of religion was a more reasonable objection, and 
she urges that it would little comport with the delicacy of a chris- 
tian princess to breathe the tainted air of his harem. 

The next day Merida, inflamed with jealousy against his unknown 
rival, entered the lists with the caliph and was vanquished ; to add to 
his vexation, he saw his conqueror kneel to the princess, and observed 
in her no unequivocal signs of corresponding regard ; hatred usurped 
the place of love, and an opportunity of sating his revenge against 
ihe objeet of his fermer affections soon offered. 

The following morning Blanch wandered with the young prince 
into a wood, where Ferdinand, by some aceident, was pierced by 
an arrow ; lying on the ground, supported by Blanch, and expiring 
in her arms, the boy was discovered by his father : here were no slight 


grounds for suspicion ; and the circumstance that the arrow which slew 
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the child was Blanch’s, tended to confirm it. Rage succeeds astonish- 
ment ; the king will listen to no explanation, and Blanch is dragged 
to prison under sentence to die as a murderess. After lingering eight 
days in confinement she is led to the place of execution; there her 
life is spared; but the punishment which she is still to receive argues 
no diminution of severity in her judge ; her estates are to be forfeited ; 
she is to be driven from society; none shall repeat her name; the 
roof that shelters her shall fall; none shall succour her under penalty 
of death. 

Amidst the general indignation excited by her supposed crime, 
and the terrour impressed by the cruel edict of the king, there were 
still some who thought her innocent, and dared to pity her. 


“ Vainly she gazed in every face, 
A tear, a pitying look to trace ; 
Still in each guard’s averted eye, 
She read his stern fidelity ; 
‘Till a tall comely archer came, 
And roughly seized the lovely dame, 
And led her from the crowd ; 
* Away ! the king abhors thy name!’ 
He cried, abrupt and loud. 
But, with the word, he kindly prest, 
Within her hand, his little store, 
And whisper’d, ‘ Would that it were more !’ 
Sweet was the sound to Blanch’s breast ! 
She would not take the proffer’d purse.” &e.—canro 1. St. 43. 


Blanch now fled to a church, and having fallen into a slumber, she 
was awoke by the entrance of a bridal train. The effect which her 
appearance caused on the joyful bride, and on a widow who was weep- 
ing over the grave of her husband, forms a fine contrast. 


“‘ The bride came deck’d in smiles and blushes ; 
But, when she caught the princess’ eye, 
Back to her heart her warm blood rushes, 
And all her smiles of beauty fly ! 
She runs, as from a lion’s wrath, 
Trembling across the church-yard path ; 
But the deep sigh, the crystal tear, 
They speak of pity more than fear : 
* Heaven shield the wanderer on her way ! 
Carlos, | cannot wed to-day ! 


XLVIII. 


Blanch left the porch, with sadden’d soul, 
And to a new-made grave-mound stole, 
Beneath a mournfu. cypress rais’d ; 
Till, leaning on a verdant knoll, 
Phe big tears floated as she gaz’d. 
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The selfish but most natural thought, 
Where is my grave ? her feelings taught. 
* Ah! when I die, no decent stone 
Will tell, the once-lov’d Blanch lies here ; 
No friends will wait on Blanch’s bier ; 
No earth be on my ashes thrown; 

But dogs my unblest corse shall tear, 
And vultures strip each whitening bone !" 
Dried were her tears: her spirit soar’d 

From death to its immortal birth ! 
When groans of anguish near her pour’d, 
Recall’d her struggling thought to earth. 

XLIX. 
On the low grave, before her, knelt 
A form where beauty once had dwelt, 

Till chased by grief’s rude hand away ; 
Her garments told her cause of wo, 

And widow’d tears, that ceaseless flow, 
Proclaim’d the sorrow, passing show, 

The soul-felt grief that shuns the day. 
She saw not Blanch: her pensive glance 
Strayed not beyond the grave’s expanse ; 
Till sighs from other lips that broke, 

A partner in her anguish spoke : 
She look’d up, full of jealous wo, 

To guard her shrine from worshippers ; 

Reluctant, any tear save her’s 
Should honour him who slept below. 

But when she saw what mourner wept, 
Through her spare form faint shiverings crept ; 
Touch’d by the maid with murder stain’d, 

She deem’d the hallow’d earth profan’d ; 

And bent from impious touch to save, 
Stretch’d her weak frame along the grave ; 

* In mercy, hence !’ at length she said, 

And the meek sufferer obey’d.”—canro 1. 


Blanch wandered to those domains of which she was formerly the 
mistress, and was for some time supported in her solitary retreat by 
her former vassals, who felt the strongest affection for her, were con- 
vinced of her innocence, and might have been roused by the slightest 
sign from her to vindicate her rights by foree. At length she received 
from her friends an intimation of the approach of Merida, and that she 
must fly; she is directed to take a rustic dress which is furnished her; 
and throw the garments which she had before worn, into the river. 
She does so, and pursues her wandering for many days, avoiding 
towns and convents, and subsisting on the products of the fields and 
vineyards, or the charity of peasants. 

Under the name of Rosaline, Blanch became an inmate of the 
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cottage of Beatrice, with whom and her infant daughter Agnes, she 
soon became a favourite. The following passages are a specimen of ' 
the kind of description in which Miss Mitford excels, and of the pe- 
culiar east of sentiment in whieh she most delights. 
** But Beatrice’s laughing child 
Most fondly loved the stranger mild ; 
With garlands still her hair would deck ; 
Still wind her arms around her neck ; 
Still to her lapat ev’ning creep ; 
Still on her bosom sink to sleep; 
And wak’ning at*her mother’s touch, 
Refuse to quit her downy couch, 
Her clasp of love, still closer strain, 
And weep and sob in childish pain ; 
Till Blanch would kiss those tears away, 
Like dew-drops on the rose of May; . b 
And Blanch’s voice would sooth her woes; ie 
And lull her to her calm repose. - = 
XXI. | 
If in this world of breathing harm, 
There lurk one universal charm, 
One power, which to no clime confin’d, 
Sways either sex and ev’ry mind; 
Which cheers the monarch on his throne ; 
The slave beneath the torrid zone ; ' 
The soldier rough, the letter’d sage, ‘ 
And careless youth and helpless age ; . 
And all that live, and breathe, and move ; 
’Tis the pure kiss of infant love ! , thy 
And Blanch’s wo-chill’d heart would melt, (ee, 
When Agnes’ lip her forehead felt ; igi 
And Agnes’ gentle grasp would lead %, 
The pensive girl, o’er dale and mead ; a 
Till, for the while, of grief beguil’d & 
Ev’n Agnes’ self seem’d less. child.”—canro 2. ig 
One day, when Beatrice expected the return of her husband, who Pi 
had for a long time been absent from home, Blanch and the child ee 
wandered from the cottage, and whilst the attention of the formef he 
was engaged in listening to the sound of a distant rebec, the latter i 
escaped from her companion. Blanch followed in pursuit of the if ! 
child, and saw her fall from a rock into the river below. The heroine , 
dauntlessly plunged in to preserve the child, and prevented it from 5 
sinking, until they were both rescued by the fortunate arrival of Bea- ‘ 
trice and her husband, who had, in the meantime, returned home. 
The husband recognises Blaneh, and she recognises in him the soldier 
who had generously offered her assistance on the day she was exiled. 


‘“* Fernandez, that disastrous day, By’ 
Thou ae my guar? ; 
, 
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"Twas thou, who, while thou seem’dst to chide, 
To give me al] thy pittance tried, 
And turn’d away, thy tears to hide :—— 
Those tears, to guiltless suffering given, 
Hidden on earth, were seen in heaven, 
And there is thy reward !"—canro 2. St. 37. 


She inquires of the soldier respecting Isabel. Fernandez replies, that 
her fate is still shrouded in mystery—whether confined in the palace, 
or fled to a convent, or led captive by Almanzor, (for such are the re- 
ports) is uncertain. Blanch is prevented from returning to the cot for 
fear of being discovered by two of Fernandez’ comrades, who then 
happened to be there, and she again resumes her wanderings to seek 
the cell of a hermit, “‘ deep in the mountain wilds.”” The hermit and 
his cell are finely described ; a storm arises, and whilst he is marking 
‘* the lightning’s form,’ he hears a shriek— 

“+ He lingered not ; but firm as youth, 
The rocky pathway trod, 
Though pour’d the rain so fast ; in sooth, 
The chamois, sleeping on the sod, 
Scarce to escape the hunter’s snare, 
On such a night had left his lair. 
But the kind heart that pity warms 
Is proof against the fiercest storms. 
He comes again : the rocky stairs 
He treads—O richly laden ! 
Within his arms a form he bears ; 
’Tis she ! the royal maiden !"—canto 2. Sté. 47. 

Leaving the cell, she proceeds, in company with the hermit, to a 
convent, resolved to perform her noviciate and take the veil, and on 
her arrival there, re-assumes the name of Rosaline. Her feelings on 


her approach to the convent are thus described : 
** Pale, wan, from bed of sickness risen, 
She gaz’d on her eternal prison : 
But not one shivering doubt repress’d 
The voice within that promised rest ; 
No ling’ring hope, with earthly chain, 
Drew her to the stern world again. 
If ever on her cheerless track 
Too busy mem’ry fore’d her back ; 
if ever restless fancy drew 
Her hours to come in shadowy view ; 
No sun-shine gilt her backward day, 
No hope illum’d her onward way, 
The past, the future, she would fly, 
Her only selfish wish, to die! 
A tear, a sigh, the wish reproves ; 
Friendship’s the tear, the sigh was Love’s."'--canto 3. St. 3. 
She is received into the convent, and on disclosing “ her piteous 
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tale,’’ she is assured of protection: “* The confessor, Francisco mild,’’ 
declares ; 


“ ——« nor wealth, nor power, 
Shall tear her from this hallowed bower ; 
Nor torture keen, nor golden shower, 
Shall force me to betray.”’ 
Beloved by the whole sisterhood, Blanch remained in this calm 
solitude, gradually fading away. 
** So month’s pass’d on with that poor maid, 
And every month her strength decay’d ; 
Yet still increasing peace she felt : 
*T was winter now ; and oft she said, 
* My soul, ere spring-flowers bloom and fade, 
Will leave this narrow belt.’ 
One only hope, one only care, 
Awoke her bosom’s swell ; 
That hope an angel well might share— 
Need I its tender aim declare !— 
That care was Isabel.—canro 3, St. 8. 


A stranger, escaped from Moorish captivity, arrives at the convent 
and relates his story, and tells of a captive whose apartment was over 
the garden in which he laboured, and to whose melancholy and unvaried 
lay he had listened. The song was of Blanch and Ferdinand, and 
the fatal accident which consigned one to death and the other to 
exile. Blanch heard the tale, and in the captive lady acknowledged 
her beloved Isabel; in company with Francisco she privately leaves 
the convent and goes in quest of her friend. The scene now changes 
to the alhambra, and we are again introduced to Isabel, whom her 
misfortunes had crazed, in the following affecting passage. 


‘** So leave we now the convent cell, 

Of that most wretched dame to tell, 
Who, in th’ alhambra tower, 

Her tottering reason sang away, 

Or seemed with her dead boy to play, 

Hugging the form she call’d his clay, 
Through many a weary hour : 

Unlearning every sense but care, 

Lost to all feeling save despair. 

One morn, at her accustom’d station, 
The lovely maniac sung : 

And rocking slow in faint vibration, 
Like a fond careful nurse she swung. 

Within her arms, in drapery wrapt, 

An alabaster vase she lapp’d, 
And fancied it her son! 

She shudder’d as the marble cold 

Struck to her heart throygh every fold. 
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But elasp’d it tighter in her hold, 
Still chanting ber sad death-like moan.”—canro 3. St. 14, 

Almanzor, too, has his share of sorrow ; Blanch is ever present to his 
thoughts, and her supposed loss overwhelms him with grief. 

The confessor, with Blanch disguised as a page, arrive at the ca 
liph’s palace. We are sorry that Miss Mitford has condescended to 
use so hackneyed an expedient as that of putting her heroine in male 
attire, to prevent her being discovered. It little comports with the 
purity of Blanch’s character, thus to expose her person, and subject 
her feelings to be wounded by the ribaldry which, under such a garb, 
she must hear, and the situations in which it might place her. Such 
a female, as Blanch is described to be, could never so act the part of 
a man, so look and speak like one, as not to be in danger of having 
her sex suspected. The frequency of this incident, in works of fic- 
tion, may, perhaps, furnish an exeuse for overlooking its impropriety ; 
but we are compelled to wish that the author had provided some other 
disguise, under which the princess might have passed unknown. 

Blanch and the caliph meet, and be informs her by what chance 
Isabel had come into his power. On the day when Ferdinand was 
killed he came disguised to the court, and soon learnt the cause of the 
contusion which he saw there, but harboured no doubt of Blanch’s in- 
nocence. Lingering in the woods, at the close of twilight, he met the 
frantic qneen, and caught enough from her to clear up the mystery ; 
but knowing that his relation would not be received, and determined 
on preserving Blanch’s life, he led Isabel away captive, and sent a 
message to Alfonzo, demanding that Blanch should be restored to lib- 
erty, and threatening that in case her blood were spilt, Isabel should 
be put to death. Hence it was that her life was spared; Isabel’s 
madness left her, but when she heard of Blanch’s supposed death it 
returned» The caliph now urges his suit to Blanch, but in vain; she 
remains determined to fulfil the vow she had made, to dedicate her- 
self to God. 

“In war, Almanzor stood enroll’d 
The boldest chief, where all were bold - 
A hero’s soul in hero’s mould ; 
His arm the bravest fled : 
But never was his courage prov’d 
Till now that for the maid he lov’d, 
Himself he vanquished. 
He saw her sinking at his side; 
* One parting kiss of love !” he cried ; 
* One kiss may be forgiven ! 
In my vain passion deified, 
Queen of my heart, my joy, my pride. 
Thou diest qa spotless virgin bride, 
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To live a saint in heaven !” 
He clasp’d her to his throbbing heart, 
‘ Bless thee, my best and dearest part, 
Bless thee for ever !” 
He fied : that look of wo suppress’d, 
In the fair mourner’s eye shall rest ; 
And from her ear, and from her breast, 
No sound those words shall sever : 
And yet, at first, as if unheard 
That stifled groan, that last low word, 
She sate with calm and tearless eye, 
And bending form, and gentle sigh ; 
And shook the ringlets from her ear, 
With patient smile his voice to hear, 
As if her lover stili were near.”—canro 8. St. 41. 

Heli, the caliph’s friend, now attends to lead her to Isabel. He 
acquaints her that Merida-would that day arrive, sent by Alfonzo to 
crave his queen or bear defiance to the caliph, who, for Blanch’s 
sake, would release her. They entered the apartment of Isabel and 
Blanch accosted her. It would far exceed our moderate limits to ex- 
tract all the beautifal passages of this poem, but we cannot refrain 
from presenting our reader with the meeting of these two tender 
friends, who had been so long and so cruelly separated, — 

“ ‘ and is it thou, my friend, ; 
My cousin Isabel ! 
And do I press thee to my heart, 
And does no throbbing, feeling dart, 
Of kindred love to tell!’ 
XLVI. 
. Then forth the lovely maniac rush’d ; . 
Her eye was wild, her cheek was flush’d; 
But on the maid that eye was fix’d, 
With doubting hope and sadness mix’d. 
She stood as one who, scarce awake, 
At vision’d spectres seems to shake ; 
Quakes at each thought; starts at each sound ; 
Feels each accustom’d objecteround ; 
Bewilder’d shrinks from day’s bright beam ; 
And trembling asks was it a dream ? 
She dragz'd Blanch to the casement bright, 
Held her at arm’s length im the light, 
And gaz’d upon her faded charms ; 
Till reason’s dawn began to break : 
And with one shrill, heart-piercing shriek, 
She fell in Blanch’s arms.”—canro 3. St. 45, 46. 

The next morning they depart for Murcia; but-not until Blanch 
bad obtained a solemn vow from her friend, never to attempt her jus- 
tification, and never to mention her name. Riding by the side of 


Francisco, and sti]} disguised as a boy, she follows in the train of the 
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queen. The friends must part; they met, as they supposed, for the 
last time, before they should be separated for ever ; but their meeting 
did not escape unmarked by Merida, who thus became possessed of 
the power to perpetrate further mischief. 

Isabel is restored to her husband; she saw before her the scene of 
that mischance which had produced so much misery; the recollec- 
tion of her bleeding child rushed upon her mind, and she shrunk from 
Alfonzo’s hand. The king endeavoured to repress her sorrow ; he 
was beginning to speak of revenge and the murderess : Isabel uttered 
a scream and fainted. ‘This was a source of astonishment to the king : 
he inquired of Merida for an explanation, and what he knew whilst 
on their journey, respecting the queen. Merida related what he had 
seen and heard of*the interview between Isabel and the page, their 
tender words, their parting kiss; circumstances calculated to excite 
more than suspicion. The king, well he might, considered them as 
proofs. He followed his wife to the tomb of Ferdinand, and demand- 
ed the name of the page ; she asserts her innocence, but, true to friend- 
ship, and faithful to her yow, she chooses rather to die than betray 
the friend who had sacrificed so much for her. [t was decreed that 
her cause should be tried by combat: if no knight appeared within 
twenty days to vindicate her innocence against Merida, or if the 
count vanquished in the contest, she should die. 

The time elapsed ; none appeared to defend the cause of Isabel. 
The lists were prepared, and Merida entered them. Twice had the 
bugle sounded, and no champion came. At the third blast, a knight 
flew o’er the bounds and took up the gantlet: it was the conqueror 
in the tournament, the knight of the white rose, the gallant Almanzor. 
The combatants were already prepared for the shock, when sud- 
denly the page rushed within the barrier. Blanch discovers herself ; 
the king is convinced of his lady’s innocence, but dooms her generous 
friend to death. The queen, although reminded of her vow, resolves 
to break it, and avows herself the murderess. A pause ensued which 
was first broken by the king: 

“ * by what sad chance, 
My wife’—* O when the murdering lance 

Was lifted to her blameless heart, 

Who brav’d for me death’s venom’d dart, 
Thou didst not pause to ask—What chance!’ "’ 

On that fatal day she had followed Blanch and Ferdinand into 
the wood, and saw a wolf pursue the child: with trembling hands 
and wild. with terrour, she drew. a bow, and the arrow pierced her 
son. ‘T'was Blanch’s bow! "Twas Blanch’s dart!’? Having thus 
been cleared from the imputation of a crime, and after she had seen 
her sovereign suing at her feet for forgiveness, Blanch sunk exhausted 
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with toil. Her frame and health, enfeebled by the numerous trials 
she had undergone, supported her through the last generous effort in 
the cause of friendship, and then failed her for ever. The care and 
tenderness of a lover and a friend were of no avail. Her death was 
that of a saint, and in her last moments her prayers were offered for 
her bitter foe, the Count Merida. We could wish to have found 
a place for the whole of this affecting scene; still we will insert the 
concluding stanza. 
* Almanzor, kneeling by her side, 
His agony in vain would hide: 
Ev’n Don Alfonzo’s sterner grief, 
Found in unwonted tears relief. 
Blanch slowly turn’d her from the light, 
As if to shun that melting sight ; 
And threw her arm across her face, 
And none her dying look might trace, 
None watch her closing eye: 
An awful stillness fill’d the place, 
Unbroken by a sigh : 
Till Isabel, sootin’d by her tears, 
For new-born hope resign’d her fears, 
‘ Sweet maid, how tranquil is her sleep! 
I cannot hear her breath !’ 
She rose, to Blanch’s couch to creep : 
It was the sleep of death:"—canro 4. St. 46. 


The great excellence of Miss Mitford’s poetry consists in simple 
pathos. We do not meet in this poem with delineations of violent 
passion, with strongly marked characters, or bold and imposing situ- 
ations ; but all is softness and tenderness. The author seems to 
shrink from portraying any thing except what is gentle and virtuous ; 
hence there is an entire want of contrast between the principal per- 
sonages of the poem; Blanch, Isabel, and Almanzor, are all excellent 
and virtuous alike, with no alloy of weakness, no little mark of folly 
by which to distinguish them. They are alike generous and ‘disin- 
terested ; and if one makes greater sacrifices for the sake of friend- 
ship, it is rather from want of opportunity than want of inclination 
in the others. In most instances we siould consider this uniform- 
ity as a defect. A very short poem may need no other support 
than tenderness and pathos: but tenderness ‘will cease to sooth, 
and pathos to excite sensibility, when they are too long continued. 
But let the tone be sometimes varied ; iet the boisterous succeed the 
gentle, and the harsh be intermingled with the harmonious, and we 
shall return to quiet and harmony with fresh delight. In the poem of 
Blanch, we cannot avoid regretting that the author had not made 
more use of contrast. Yet though she is uniform, it is not a monoto- 
nous uniformity : she has conducted ber fable with se much skill. and 


; 
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takes such strong hold on the feelings of the reader, that if we do re- 
gret the absence of something, we are still highly gratified with what 
we have. 

It will be seen, by the extracts we have given, that in Blanch, Miss 
Mitford has adopted the loose metre of Walter Scott and his numer- 
ous admirers. This kind of metre is peculiarly advantageous for him 
who would compose his two hundred verses ‘‘ stans pede in uno ;”’ 
but the little regard which it requires to the nicety of the rhyme ; the 
unbounded license which it gives, or at least which those who use it 
assume, of introducing unnecessary words, as mere expletives to 
draw out a line to its due length, though wonderfully conducive to 
the convenience of the writer, renders this kind of composition so very 
diffuse as, in a great measure, to banish from it that pointed expres- 
sion and concentration of thought, without which poetry can be 
neither strong or impressive. It is better adapted for the description 
of the scenes in which Miss Mitford delights, and to convey the senti- 
ments with which, from her writings, we should suppose the author 
was fraught, than for the representation of sublime imagery or vio- 
lent passion ; yet, that it is capable of such representation, Mr. Scott 
has, in many instances, demonstrated. Strong as our objections are 
to this species of metre, we cannot deny, Miss Mitford the credit of 
having used it with success ; that in a more regular versification her 
success would be greater, she has herself shown us, as witness the 
second poem in this volume. ___ 

The Rival Sisters is written in the stanza of Spencer’. Its story is 
extremely simple, and though serious, has not the deep tragic cast of 
Blanch, or its heart-rending distress. Mary and Grace are the rival 
sisters; Mary had been bred, and always lived, in a cottage. She 
was mild, affectionate, and yielding. Grace, the younger sister, 
was, by a wealthy aunt, early removed from her mother’s cot, and 
brought up in the pomp of opulence; her character was widely dif- 
ferent from that of her sister ; proud, imperious, and unbending. Sir 
Walter Mowbray became enamoured of Mary ; the day for their union 
was appointed ; Grace came to attend her sister’s marriage, and art- 
fully caught the affections of the fickle knight, who still could not but 
admire the virtues of her whom he had abandoned, and the undimin- 
ished affection with which she conducted herself towards her wortb- 
less sister. But Mary found in Lord Claremont a more constant lover. 
Mowbray chose Grace for her beauty, and their married life was a 
scene of contention. Claremont chose Mary for her worth, and their 
wedlock produced undiminished happiness. This tale bears the same 
general character as the former, and with much less plot, is, in our 
epinion, more highly finished. 
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Mary is thus described, when first seen by Claremont, as she is sitting 
at the door of her cot; he is charmed with her appearance, and won- 
ders in what the charm consists. 

“* It was not beauty : for, in very truth, 
No symmetry of features deck’d the maid. 
Was it the vivid blush of early youth ; 
The Hebe lip where changeful dimples play’d ; 
The fiaxen locks whose crisped ringlets stray’d 
O’er the blue dove-like eyes serene and mild ; 
The rose-tipp’d fingers that her toil betray’d ; 
The rounded form, luxuriantly wild, 
Of woman’s graces full :—the face so like a child 


Vil. 
Or was it the expression, calm and even, 
Which tells of blest inhabitants within ; 
A look as tranquil as the summer heaven ; 
A smile that cannot light the face of sin ; 
A sweetness so composed that passion’s din 
Its fair unruffied brow has never mov’d; 
Beauty, not of the features nor the skin, 
But of the soul ;—and loveliness best prov’d 
By one unerring test—no sooner seen than lov’d ?—canro 1. 
Grace is thus described, and her appearance contrasted with that 
of her sister. 
* Her figure was majestic, as the storm 
That broods upen the mountain ;—and her face, 
Dazzlingly fair and bright and uniform, 
As the refulgent sun ’mid cloudless space, 
When in the summer noon he runs his ardent race. 


XIIL. 

Yet in those faultless features and that shape, 
So slender, yet so round, a varying line, 

A look which, searcely seen, seems to escape, 
Likeness which all can trace and none define, 
Seem’d in its bonds the cottage maids to twine. 

Though the majestic fair one’s golden hair 
Broke from the comb that would its pride confine ; 

Though as her breast, her flowing robe was fair, 

And each nice fold betray’d the toilet’s pleasing care ; 

XIV. 

Full hard it were the secret source to trace 
Of that resemblance undefinable : 

For not more different was the blooming face 
Where smiling innocence had fix’d her cell, 

From that where grandeur rode in beauty’s shell ; 

Than the luxuriant figure round and low, 

Which like a chubby babe’s in dimples fell, 
From that, whose towering stature seem’d to grow 
With every sudden turn, and every gesture slow. 

Q 
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XV. 
And stil] more different seem’d the breathing soul, 
Which in the stranger maid’s fine features spoke : 
The self admiring glance uncheck’d that stole ; 
The smile of proud contempt ; the frown that broke 
Her snowy brow, with beauty-killing stroke ; 
The cheek, now pale, now flush’d with ardent glee, 
As bent to envy’s or to passion’s yoke ; 
All seem’d to say, in this fair creature see, 
How bright, vet how unlovely, beauty’s form may be! 


canto I. 

Miss Mitford has promised to complete the series of poems, and we 
are to have, in the next volume, a tale in the heroic couplet of Pope 
and Dryden, the legitimate form of English poetry. From the pres- 
ent specimen, unless future exertions should be remitted by past suc- 
cess, we have no reason to fear that succeeding efforts will be less 
happy than those which we have just had under consideration. 

Before we dismiss the present subject, we must, in justice to Miss 
Mitford, observe, that she has added no notes to her poems. We 
know many writers whose chief merit consists in these clumsy appen- 
dages of quotation and anecdote. Notes, like a strong foundation to 
a flimsy superstructure, frequently serve to support that which is in- 
capable of supporting itself. Miss Mitford, conscious, we presume, 
of her own powers, has rejected their awkward assistance. 


——S 


Memoirs of the Rev. Joun Ropeers, D. D. late pastor of the Wall- 
street and Brick Churches in the city of New-York. By Samvet 
Mixes, D. D. surviving pastor of the church in Wall-street.—Nen- 
York, Whiting § Watson. 1813. 8vo. pp. 432. 


The object of these memoirs is to portray a character no otherwise 
remarkable than as possessing exemplary piety and worth ; the tenour 
of whose life was little diversified, and furnishes but few materials for 
his biographer. While the author admits that the life of such a man 
ought not to be unnecessarily protruded upon the public, he very 
justly observes, *‘ that whenever a case occurs in which a life has 
‘** been marked with respectable talents, eminent piety, exemplary 
*“ diligence, and extensive usefulness, such a life, if survivors are dis- 
** posed to profit by the contemplation of it, ought not to be with- 
“held from them.’’ The life of Doctor Rodgers will certainly be 
most interesting to those who belong to the same denomination which 
he did, and it is for them that the reverend aathor seems principally 
to haye intended his book. But independent of its utility as holding 
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wp pattern for “‘ respectful imitation,” the pertinent facts whieh are 
introduced in rejation to the provincial state of this country, and its 
ecclesiastical history, and the frequent notices which are taken of co- 
temporary characters, will render this work interesting to those wiso 
read it for the purpose of obtaining historical information alone. 

John Rodgers was born in the town of Boston, in Massachusetts, 
the 5th of August, 1727. His parents were originally from Ireland, 
and about a year after his birth they removed to Philadelphia. At 
an early age he became sensible of the importance of religion, and 
the serious impressions which he had imbibed, were not a little 
strengthened by his frequent attendance on the preaching of the cele- 
brated Whitefield. From this period, when he was little more than 
twelve years old, he formed the resolution to devote himself to the 
ministry, for which purpose he commenced the study of the languages. 
He was never at college, but completed his preparatory education at 
an academy of high reputation at Fog’s Manor, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Blair. Among 
his fellow students were a number of gentlemen who afterwards be- 
came distinguished clergymen ; and it was his peculiar good fortune 
to have studied under, and associated with, some of the most emi- 
nent divines that America ever produced, who yielded ‘neither in 
piety or learning to their successors. Respecting their learning the 
following opinion is expressed by the author, which, as far as our own 
information extends, we believe to be just; and the superior means 
which he must necessarily possess, of becoming conversant with the 
subject, put it beyond a question. 

‘* Many persons are apt to suppose that the race of divines who flourished in 
our country seventy or eighty years ago, though pious and excellent men, had 
a very scanty supply of books, and in many cases a still more scanty education, 
compared with the divines of later years, and especially of the present day. 
This opinion is not only erroneous, but grossly so. Those venerable fathers of 
the American Church were more deeply learned than most of their sons. They 
read more, and thought more, than we are ready to imagine. The greater part 
of the books of ancient learning, and ponderous erudition, which are now to be 
found on this side of the Atlantic, were imported, and studied by those great and 
good men. Original works are actually in fewer hands, in our day, compared 
with the number of readers, than in theirs. They read solidly and deeply: we 
hurry over compends and indexes. They studied systematically as well as ex- 
tensively ; our reading is more desultory, as well as more superficial. We have 
more of the belles lettres polish ; but as biblical eritics, and as profound theolo- 
gians, we must undoubtedly yield to them the palm of excellence.” P. 21, 22. 

Not long after Mr. Rodgers bad gone through his theological studies, 
and obtained a license, he accompanied Mr. Davies, afterwards presi- 
dent of New-Jersey college, to Virginia. The church of England 
had at that time a legal establishment in Virginia, and its authority 
had been, at different times, supported by laws which savoured not a 
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little of persecution. In 1618 a law was passed in the provinee 
which enacted that “ every person should go to church on Sundays 
** and holy-days, or lie neck and heels that night, and be a slave to 
** the colony the following week.’’ For the second offence he was to 
be a slave for a month, and for the third a year and a day. By a 
law passed in 1642, no minister was permitted to officiate who had 
not produced to the governour a testimonial of his having been ordain- 
ed by a bishop in England, and who had not, at the same time, subseri 
bed to be conformable to the orders and constitutions of the chureh of 
England. If any person offended against this act, the governour and 
council were empowered to suspend and silence him, and if he con- 
tinued contumacious, they might compel him to depart the country 
by the first conveyanee. Several of these laws were either repealed 
or mitigated, but they continued severe until the revolution. “ We 
are accustomed,”’ says Dr. Miller, *‘ to smile at what are called the 
‘* blue laws of Connecticut ; but it would be difficult to find any thing 
‘*in them equal to the first act above mentioned’’—that of 1618. 

It was necessary, at the time that Mr. Rodgers visited Virginia, 
for dissenting preachers to obtain a license to preach, according 
to the provisions of the English toleration act, which had vested 
the power of granting licenses in the cottnty courts, but of which 
they had been divested, under a pretended claim of prerogative, 
by the general court; but the real motive was, the jealousy of 
the established clergy, on account of the increase of the presbyteri- 
ans. Mr. Davies obtained the necessary license, as some pledge for 
his admission had been, on a former visit to Virginia, inadvertently 
civen him, which could not easily be revoked. But it was refused to 
Mr. Rodgers ; notwithstanding he demanded it as a right, to which he 
was entitled by law, and to obtain which he presented a memorial to 
the court. When the memorial was read, a worthy representative of 
justice, put an end to all discussion by declaring publicly and with 
warmth, ‘‘ we have Mr. Rodgers out, and we are determined to keep 
him out!’ And in the true spirit of intolerance “‘he was torbidden, 
‘in the most peremptory manner, to preach within the colony, under 
‘*the penalty of-a fine of £500, and a year’s imprisonment, without 
‘* bail or mainprize.”’ 

in consequence of these proceedings, Mr. Rodgers quitted Virginia, 
and after remaining some months in Maryland, took up his residence 
in the year 1749, in the village of St. George’s, in the province 
of Delaware, as minister of the presbyterian congregation in that 
place. Inthe year 1765, he received a call from the presbyterian 
ehurch in the city of New-York, which he accepted, having some 
years before, owing to particular circumstances, rejected a call from 
the same place. 
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At this period of his work, Dr. Miller gives a brief history of the pres- 
byteriaa church in New-York, until the time that the subject gf his 
memoirs became its pastor. Its commencement was small, and during 
the time that Lord Cornbury was governour, it met with treatment 
from him very little different from persecution. At length, haying in- 
creased in strength and numbers, in the year 1720, applicatiof' was 
made to the council for a charter of incorporation, which was frustra~ 
ted by the interference of the vestry of Trinity Church. A short 
time after this, we find dissentions arising among those members of 
the church who had been accustomed to the Scoteh form of presbyte- 
rianism, and those who were better pleased with the discipline of the 
presbyterian and congregational churches of South Britain, which in- 
dueed the latter to secede and form a separate congregation. They 
invited the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, then a young man, to be- 
come their minister, who continued with them a few months, but dif- 
ficulties arising, he judged it expedient to leave them. After this di- 
vision was healed, new difficulties sprung up from the adoption of 
Watts’s version of the psalms, instead of Rouse’s, or the ** old Scotch 
version,’’ which had been used until then. So trivial are frequently 
the causes of dissention! We are no great admirers of Dr. Watts’s po- 
etry, but his is certainly the most poetical English version of the 
psalms of David, and we cannot but approve the taste of those who 
gave it the preference, Hence another secession which has con- . 
tinued until this day ; a separate congregation was formed, and Drs 
John Megson was invited from Scotland to become their minister. 

The same illiberal and unjustifiable opposition continued to be 
made by the episcopal church to every successive application for a 
charter, which, as some bequests had been made to the chureh for 
charitable uses, was now peculiarly desirable. Hopeless of ever ob- 
taining their object from the council, it was resolved, in the year 1766, 
to petition the king for a charter. A petition was accordingly pre- 
sented to the king, and was referred to the board of trade, the presi- 
dent of which wrote to the governour of the province to know whether 
the facts stated in the petition were true. After the council in New- 
York had interposed every possible delay, they were obliged to re- 
port that the facts stated were true. This answer was forwarded 
to the president of the board of trade ; but when the business again 
came up before the board, the bishop of London twice appear- 
ed before them, and zealously opposed the application, in conse- 
quence of which it was rejected. Again, in the year 1774, an ap- 
plication was made through governour Tryon, to the king and coun- 
cil, and by his exertions an order was obtained for granting the char- 
ter, but was rendered ineffectual by the obstinacy of the attorney of 
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the province, who would neither give up the draft of the charter which 
had been placed in his hands to report upen, or make the report requi- 
red of him. This part of Dr. Miller’s work does not owe its value 
to the importance of the facts related; but in some points-of view it 
is highly deserving of attention. In the petty bickerings and warm 
disputes between the members of a small congregation, we see on a 
contracted scale, but with less disguise, and in its purest, state, a pic- 
ture of that innate love of party distinction, which, when further ex- 
tended, distracts whole nations; and although in its progress.it may 
embrace objects of real moment, will as frequently set mankind quar- 
relling on points of equal value with the following, which was made a 
subject of complaint by some of the members of the presbyterian 
church, against their ministers, ‘‘ that they made the introductory 
** prayer, in public worship, reading the scriptures, and giving out the 
** first psalm, from the clerk’s desk instead of the pulpit.’’ 
Besides the local contention between the episcopalians and presby- 
terians, which we have before alluded to, a controversy of general 
importance arose between them about the year 1766, and which 
continued to agitate their minds, until every minor subject was swal- 
lowed up in the prospect of an approaching revolution. This was no 
less than an attempt to procure the establishment of diocesan bishops 
in this country. The measure was strongly opposed by the whole 
.body of dissenters, and indeed by many of the episcopalians. If this 
measure had had no other object than the introduction of a system 
of church government, which could only affect members of a partic- 
ular denomination, without extending in its consequences to the rest 
of the community, their opposition would have been illiberal, and 
their interference indecorous. But their minds were alive to every 
thing which had the least appearance of infringing their civil or re- 
ligious liberty. It was evident to them that the bishops intended would 
not be the mere spiritual heads of a church, but wonld assume and 
exercise the civil and judicial powers belonging to those of their order 
in the mothercountry. ‘‘ We all know,’’ says the conyention formed 
of delegates froma the synod of the presbyterian church, and from the: 
several associations of Connecticut, “the jealousy of the bishops in 
‘** England concerning their own power and dignity suffering by the 
** example of such a limited bishop in America, and we also know 
‘ the force of a Birtish act of parliament, and have reason to dread 
** the establishment of bishop’s courts among us. Should they claim. 
‘the rigit ofholding these courts, and of exercising the powers belong- 
** ing to their office by the common law of England, (which is esteem- 
*‘ed the birthright of a British subject,) we could have no counter- 
** balanee to this enormous power in our colonies, where we have ag 
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“ nobility or proper courts to check the dangerous exertions of their 
‘‘ authority, and when our governours or judges may be the needy de- 
‘‘ pendants of a prime minister, and therefore afraid to disoblige a 
‘* person who is sure of being supported by the whole bench of bishops 
“in England.” P. 191. This was placing the subject in the only 
proper light. Mr. Rodgers was an active member of this convention. 

In the year 1768 he had the degree of doctor of divinity conferred 
upon him by the university of Edinburgh. It was obtained at the 
suggestion of Mr. Whitefield to Dr. Franklin, who applied to Dr. Ro- 
bertson, the principal of the university, for that purpose. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war Dr. Rodgers re- 
moved from New-York, and resided in different parts of the states of 
New-York, Connecticut, and New-Jersey, exerting himself wherever 
he went for the promotion of religion, and did not return to the city 
until after it was evacuated by the British troops, in 1783. Like most 
others of his brethren, he was a stanch friend to the American cause, 
and the regard with which he was viewed by the man who was the 
chief human means of bringing our struggle for freedom to a happy 
issue, is a circumstance redounding to his honour. Every incident 
connected with that illustrious character is deserving of notice; the 
mere mention of his name we deem sufficient apology for introducing 

thé following passage. 

“* On the 14th day of April, in that year, General Washington reached New- 
York, and took possession of it for its defence. Soon after his arrival, Dr. Rodgers, 
in company with other friends of the American cause, waited on the general to pay 
him his respects. The general received him with pointed attention; and when 
he was about to retire, followed him to the door and observed, that his name had 
been mentioned to him in Philadelphia, which he had just left, as a gentleman 
whose fidelity to the interest and liberties of the country might be relied on, and 
who might be capable of giving him important information : and added, ‘ May I 
‘ take the liberty, sir, to apply to you, with this view, whenever circumstances 
‘may render it desirable *’ The doctor, after assuring him of the readiness and 
pleasure with which he should render him, in the cause in which he was engaged, 
any service in his power, took his leave. It isnot improper to add, that the Gen- 
eral actually did consult the doctor, on several occasions afterwards, concerning 
certain parts of the public service, and, particularly in one case, received from 
him important information. A number of letters passed between them, some og 
which were found among the doctor’s papers after his decease.” P. 208, 209. 

At the time the army was disbanded, Dr. Rodgers was desirous 
that each of the soldiers should be presented with a copy of the bible, 
and endeayoured to interest many leading characters in this measure, 
among whom was the commander in chief. 


“ The following answer to the Doctor’s letter, while it serves to assign one of 
the reasons why his pious plan did not succeed will also furnish another testimo™ 


ny to the uniform dignity and greatness of the wonderful man by whom it was 


written, . 
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Head Quérriers, 1ith June, 1783 
“ Dear sir, ' 
“* T aceept, with much pleasure, your kind congratulations on the happy event 
of peace, with the establishment of our liberties and independence. 
“‘ Glorious indeed has been our contest : glorious, if we consider the prize for 
which we lave contended, and glorious in its issue. But in.the midst of our joys 
i hope we shall not forget, that to Divine Providence is to be ascribed the glory 


and the praise. 
“ Your proposition respecting Mr. Aitkin’s Bible, would have been particularly 


noticed by me, had it been suggested in season. But the late resolution of congress 
for discharging part of the army, taking off near two thirds of our numbers, it is 
now too late to make the attempt. It would have pleased me well, if congress 
‘had been pleased to make such an important present to the brave fellows who have 
done so much for the security of their country’s rights and establishment. 

“* | hope it will not be long before you will be able to go quietly to. New-York. 
. Some patience, however, will yet be necessary. But patience is a noble virtue, 

4nd, when rightly exercised, does not fail ofits reward. 
** With much regard and esteem, 

“ Tam, dear Doctor, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ Go. Wasnineton.” 


“ P. S. Be so good as to inform me whether mrs. Thompson is living with you 
or gone into New-York ? Before I retire from service, it is my wish to render her 


what is owing to her*. 
“ Rev./ Doctor Rodgers. “G. W.” P. 231—3. 


It may well be supposed that the happy termination of the revolu- 
tion, and the frequent discussion which it had occasioned of the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, would have had the effect of 
abating, at least for a time, the feelings of acrimony which, as we have 
seen, had existed between the two most prevailing sects in this coun- 
try. That such was the case, we have a very honourable instance 
related by Dr. Miller. The presbyterian churches had been greatly 
injured during the course of the war by the ravages of the British sol- 
diery : so much so as to be unfit for the reception of their congrega- 
tions, uutil they had undergone repairs which must necessarily occupy 
some time. “In this extremity,’’ says Dr. Miller, “‘ the vestry of 
‘trinity church, unsolicited, and with a politeness which did them 
“ honour, made an offer of St. George’s and St. Paul’s churehes to be 
“used by the congregation alternately, until one of their own churches 
‘could be repaired. This offer was gratefully accepted.” P. 244. 

From this period until his death, Dr. Rodgers continued uninter- 
ruptedly to reside in t.e city of New-York. He died on the 7th of 
May, 1811, in the 84th year of his age. His character is thus sum- 
med up by the author of these memoirs. 

* This postscript, though irrelative to the main subjects of the letter, is re- 
tained, not only as another example of the scrupulous justice of the illustrious 
writer ; but also to show that he had a mind which, while tt grasped great objects, 
was capable of attending to minute details. 
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** He was not without his infirmities; but they were spots in a luminary of full 
erbed excellence ; and no one was more ready than himself to acknowledge, that 
he was a miserable sinner, and that his proper place was at the footstool of Di- 
vine mercy. ‘* Take him for all in all,’ the American church has not often seen 


his like ; and will not, it is probable, speedily or often ‘ look upon his like again.’ 
In vigorous and origina] powers of mind, a number have exceeded him. In pro- 


found and various learning, he had many superiours. In those brilliant qualities, 
which excite the admiration of men, and which are much better fitted to adorn 
than to enrich, pre-eminence is not claimed for him. But in that happy assem- 
blage of practical qualities, both of the head and the heart, which go to form the 
respectable man ; the correct and polished gentleman ; the firm friend ; the be- 
nevolent citizen ; the spotless and exemplary christian; the pious, dignifred, and 
venerable ambassador of Christ ; the faithful pastor ; the active, zealous, perse- 
vering, unwedaried labourer in the vineyard of his Lord; it is no disparagement to 
eminent forth to say, that he was scareely equalled, and certainly never ex: 
ceeded, by any of his contemporaries.” | 

The volume concludes with a sermon delivered by Dr. Miller, on 
the occasion of the death of the subject of his memoir. 

To say of an American author that the language he writes in is 
ENGLISH, is no slight praise; but we feel sensible that no encomiums 


on his manner or style will be as acceptable to the reverend biogra- 
pher as the assurance that he has rendered his work subservient to 


the interests of virtue and religion. 








NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Eastburn, Kirk, & Co. New-York, have published Essays on 
the superstitions of the Highlanders of Scotland : to which are added, 
Translations from the Gaelic ; and letters connected with those for- 
merly published. Two volumes in one. By Mrs. Gran, of Lag- 


gan, author of ‘* Letters from the Mountains.’’ 

We shall give a review of this interesting work in our next. 

Mr. Joseph Delaplaine, of Philadelphia, has made arrangements for 
publishing portraits of eminent persons of our country, to be accom- 
panied by biographical sketches, and has secured the aid of several 


artists of the first talents. 
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FINE ARTS. 


——~»s—_. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 
In the first number of the Monthly Recorder it was asserted that 
the American Academy of Arts, established at New-York in 1801, 


was the first. institution of the kind attempted in our country; we 
R 
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should have said established, for, a previous attempt had béen made 
in Philadelphia as early as 1795. At that period Mr. Charles W. 
Peale, a gentleman who has done much for the arts in America, and 
who is now the oldest artist living in the U. 8., in conjunction with 
Mr. William Rush, the first man who carried the art of sculpture, 
in our country, beyond a common ship’s head, proposed the establish- 
ment of an American academy of fine arts. The artists then in Phila- 
delphia, as well foreign as native, and some amateurs, received the pro- 
posal with enthusiasm ; meetings were held at the house of Mr. Peale, 
they formed themselves into a society and denominated it the Colum- 
bianum. Here was a creation, ‘‘ a local habitation and a name.”’ 
They proceeded to the organization of a school for the study of the 
living figure, appointed a professor who delivered lectures on anato- 
my, and actually began to draw from the life. But the ambition of 
doing too much, or the ambition of some individual to become a 
leader, ereated a schism in a few months ; the foreign artists, among 
whom was the celebrated Ceracchi, who has left us inestimable busts in 
marble of several heroes of our revolution amd fathers of our civil in- 
stitutions, separated themselves from the original projectors of the Co- 
lambianum, and, after one exhibition in the senate chamber of the 
State-House, it died a sudden and violent death. 

In 1805, Francis Hopkinson, Esq. stimulated by a view of the 
casts executed in Paris after the antique, which were in the possession 
of the New-York Academy, and by his own taste and patriotism, 
proposed to several gentlemen of Philadelphia the establishment of 2 
similar institution. They undertook it with zeal, and executed it with 
promptitude. An elegant and appropriate building was erected, 
while the necessary measures for procuring plaster casts trom Europe 
were pursued, and in April, 1807, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts was opened. On this oecasiou an address was delivered by 
Mr. Clymer, the president of the institution. At first, statues and 
busts alone were thought of for exhibition; but that accomplished 
gentleman and artist, Mr. Robert Fulton, of New-York, to whom the 
world owes the completion of the invaluable steam-boat invention, 
having purehased a portion of Alderman Boydel’s great Shakspeare- 
Gallery, and other excellent Eurepean paintings, placed them with 
the Pennsylvania academicians, for their use and the public gratifica- 
tion. The great attention which these pictures excited, suggested the 
idea of establishing annual exhibitions for the advantage of the 
academy and the improvement of public taste. 

In May, 1810, a number of artists and amateurs ef Philadelphia 
formed an association, which they denominated “ The Society of 
Astiste of the United States.’ They drew up a constitation whick 
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was signed by sixty persons. They were invited by the members of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, to hold their meetings in the building 
erected by those gentlemen, and they accepted the invitation. Insix 
months the society increased to upwards of one hundred, and they 
proposed an union with the academy, so as to form but one instita- 
tion ; this, however, was found impracticable at the time, and shortly 
after an arrangement was made, and a written agreement entered into, 
and signed by five members of each institution, by which, for a con- 
sideration of 2,000 dollars, proposed as the wish of the society, the 
members of the society became entitled to ‘ free admission to the 
aeademy in like manner with the members thereof ;’’ to the right of 
using the specimens of ast; to “ the right ef making their annual ex- 
hibition in the rooms of the academy for six weeks; during which 
time the academy also to be open to the inspection of the visitors of 
the exhibition,’’ and to the most eommodious rooms and the use 0! 
the property generally for the chools of the society. 

On the 6th of May, 1811, the first annual exhibition of the Society 
of Artists of the United States, in conjunetion with the directors of 
the academy, was opened to the public; previously to which an 
oration was delivered by F. Hopkinson, Esq. The receipts of the ex- 
hibition curing the stated period of six weeks, amounted to 1860 dol- 
lars. After which, by concurrence of the two associations, the ex- 
hibition was continued one week longer, for the benefit of the suffer- 
ers by fire in Newburyport, Massachusetts—410 dollars was received, 
and appropriated to this purpose. 

On the 8th of May, 1811, an oration was delivered before the Saciety 
of Artists and the public, by Benjamin H. Latrobe, Esq. and on the 
5th of June following, a committee was appointed by the Society of 
Artists to confer with a committee of the Pennsylvania Academy, on 
the subject of a more intimate union of the institutions; but a differs 
ence of opinion produced a resolution of the society, that it was 
best to continue a * distinct and independent institution.”” Upon 
this conclusion, some artists of eminence, from a conviction that the 
proposals of the Academy were advantageous to the general interests, 
separated from the Society, and joined their interests with the found- 
-ers of the Academy. 

On the 29th of January, 1812, the Society of Artists proceeded to 
appoint professors in the elementary and antique schools ; and on the 
13th of March following, the directors of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts resolved, “in order to aceqmplish the original pur- 
poses of the association,’’ to organize a body of artists, to be attached 
to the institution. This body of artists, not to exceed forty in num- 
ber, are to consist of ** painters, sculptors, architects,and engravers,"” 
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&c. who shall be called ** Pennsylvania Academicians,’’ and each in- 
dividual can only be entitled to election by the distinguished merit of 
his own original works. Architects and engravers are never to ex- 
ceed one fourth of the whole number of Academicians. The direct- 
ors are to elect the professors, masters, &c. the academicians pointing 
out what professorships, &c. shall be created. Six artists are a 
** Council of Academicians,’’ as a standing committee, and the organ 
ef communication between the body of Academicians and the board 
of directors, sitting with the directors for the purposes of deliberation 
and consultation, but not voting with them, except for the award of 
premiums and medals. Salaries, pensions, and purchases are made 
by the directors ; schools and exhibitions are under the regulation of 
the Academicians. The second annual exhibition took place in 
May, 1812. 

At the last session of the Pennsylvanian legislature, the Society of 
Artists were incorporated under the title of “* The Columbian Soci- 
ety of Artists.”’ 

As the Society of Artists had instituted schools for elementary and 
antique drawing in the building belonging to the Academy, the Acad- 
emicians went on to imstitute a school for the living human figure, and 
to appoint a professor of anatomy. Some dissatisfaction, however, 
induced the Society of Artists to appoint a similar professor, and in- 
stitute a similar school under the same roof. 

It will appear from the above statement, that there is a diversity of 
opinion and a division among the artists of Philadelphia, and a want 
of union between the Society of Artists and the Academicians, all 
which, it is hoped, will be of short duration. Truly considered, their 
interests are the same. The views of the amateurs by whose zeal the 
foundation of the Academy was laid, can only be the furtherance of 
the arts generally, and, particularly the honour and prosperity of the 
city of Philadelphia; and all this is in perfect unison with the views 
am interests of artists of all descriptions. The certainty that the just 
object of both parties can be butgene, ought to make each conclude 
that there is some errour not yet seen, some want of calmness or of can- 
dour somewhere, which, if sought for, detected, acknowledged, and 
removed, will unite the artists and the friends of the arts, to the gene- 
ral advan «iment of the honour and interests of all concerned. 

We will now proceed to review the specimens of the fine arts 
placed before the public by the Columbian Society of Artists, 
and the Pennsylvania Academy, in their) third annual exhibition, 
opened on the 17th of May, 1813, and shall begin with the painting 

, Where we find, following the catalocue, six pictures lately re~- 


ceived from Spain. 
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No. 1. The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence. Titian. This is a 
very fine picture, which has been much injured, and repaired, or re- 
painted in parts, by an inferiour artist or picture-cleaner. The head, 
breast, arms, hands, and feet of the martyr are as originally painted, 
and are exquisitely fine in colouring. The drawing is trué, but not 


remarkably fine, with the exception of the right foot, which demands © 


attention, and excites admiration in every beholder. The composi- 


tion of the picture generally is defective, and the colouring, with the 


exception of the flesh, not of the highest order. 

2. St. Francis at his devotions. Francis Riazi. This is a very 
beautiful picture, which has sustained from time, accident, and the re- 
pairer, injuries similar to those of Ne. 1. The parts which have not 
been obscured or lost by re-painting, exhibit a handling which is re- 
markably fine. ; 

3. Christ in the temple, disputing with the Jewish Doctors. Pavut 
Veronese. We have here a picture of great design, by a great mas- 
ter. The style of the architecture is grand; the grouping of the 
figures natural ; the figures characteristic and well drawn; the princi- 
pal, as is frequently the case, much the worst; the colouring of the 
heads remarkably fine. The general disposition of the colours is 
good, but the picture is not highly finished, and there is a glaring de- 
fect, originating with some repairer and improver, who has put a spot 
of blue in the back ground in contact with one of the faces, which in- 
jures the whole effect of the painting. 

4. The Virgin, with the infant Christ and St. John, in . denitation 
of Reubens. Prrepa. No part of this picture is as originally painted, 
but the head of the woman and the figure of the child. These, par- 


ticularly the Jast, are a very fine imitation of Reubens, and models of 


colouring. 

5. St. Joseph with the infant Christ in his arms. ScHoou or 
Vanpyxs. Not so good a picture as the preceding numbers of this 
set, but in much better preservation. Its deficiency is in its colour- 
ing, which is generally cold, a fault particularly perceivable in the 
flesh. The drawing is good; the drapery well disposed, and the 
composition generally of much merit. 

6. The reconciliation of Jacob and Esau. Anprew Becarro. 
We -haye here a painting above mediocrity, but not a good picture. 
The group in the back ground, on the right side of the picture is the 
best part, particularly the child, The draperies are well coloured. 
The masses of light and shadow are not well studied or managed ; 
they are broken and abrupt. 

7. Joseph, receiving from his brothers, Benjamin and their offer- 
ings. This picture, to which no artist’s name is attached, is much 
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better than the last in every respect. The harmony of the colouring 
has been originally very great, but is broken by the repairer, who has 
given a violent piece of bine sky. With the exception of this dit of 
blue, the picture is a model of colouring, particularly the group in the 
_back ground, where the gradatiory of flesh are truly admirable. 

These seven numbers form a set of pictures of large size and great 
value, selected and purchased in Europe by an American gentleman, 
and deposited in the Pennsylvania Academy, with a view of promo- 
ting the cultivation of the Fine Arts in his native country. The same 
gentleman has reseved and restored to his country the invaluable bust 
of Washington, by Ceraechi, which we shall speak of when we come 
to the antique saloon, in our progress through this exhibition. This 
bust, owing to some unaccountable demur about price, was thrown 
into the possession of a Spanish traveller, who eagerly seized the op- 
portunity of paying the artist the sum demanded, 1,500 dollars, and 
who conveyed the treasure to his native land. We shall, perhaps, at 
a future period, have an opportunity of detailing the circumstances 
which led to its restoration, and of recording the name of the Amer- 
ican citizen who has made such a age: to the arts and the patriot- 
ism of his country. 

8. Portrait of a Gentleman. T. Sunty, P. A. This is not a fa- 
vourable specimen of Mr. Sully’s talents, and gives no idea of his 
general manuer. ft is much to be lamented that Mr. Sully has not 
sent some pictures to the present exhibition, as specimens of his pres- 
ent style of painting. 

9. The Natural Bridge in Virginia. T. Biren, A. C.8. A. and 
P. A. We siiall speak of Mr. Birch’s merits and demerits when con- 
sidering his original compositions ; this is a copy, and ought so to be 
marked in the catalogue. 

10. Portrait of a Gentleman. B. Orts, A. A. Mr. Otisis a young 
artist of merit, rapidly improving ; he has much truth and nature in 
his heads, and this portrait only wants strength to entitle it to great 
praise. 

11. Telemachus in the island of Calypso. C. Kine. This is a 
copy from an extremely beautiful picture of Mr. West’s: The omis- 
sion of marking it as a copy would appear like intended deception, 
but we are assured is a mere errour in making ont-or printing the 
catalogue. 

12. Portrait of a Gentleman. B. Orts, A. A. 

13. Ruins and Cattle. Trituman. This is an old picture of no 
uncommon merit. The time will arrive when our exhibitions will 
consist of pictures recently painted, by artists whe are candidates: for 
public approbation and honest fame. At present it is excusable; 
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perhaps laudable, to exhibit well known pictures, and cven to give 
them a place in successive annual exhibitions, for the purpose of ex- 
citing attention to the arts generally, and of giving easy access to spe- 
cimens which may serve as models to young artists. 

14. Fruit Piece, Sc. Fuemisa Master. . 

16. Fruit Piece. Rarsart Peate. Though this is not the best 
picture which this artist has exhibited on the present occasion, 
we will take the opportunity of speaking generally as to his merits 
and deficiencies. His great merit, and it is a very great one, is the 
accurate and minute resemblance which he produces of the object be- 
fore him. It is indeed very near perfection, and parts may be pointed 
out that defy censure. Let Mr. Peale combine with this truth and 
clearness those principles of composition which apply to all subjects, 
and which are elucidated in the still-life compositions of the Flemish 
masters, let him make, by the disposition of his light, one principal 
object, and keep the others in due subordination, and let him, in ad- 
dition to this, give more warmth to his back grounds, making them 
unite better with his objects, and he may challenge competition in 
this line of painting. 

18. Shipwrecked Sailor. T. Binen, A.C.S. A.andP.A. Apic- 
ture of a desolate beach, an inhospitable sea, terminated by a cold 
and misty horizon, near which is seen a wreek, and in the fore 
ground a solitary, miserable man, whe appears only to have been res- 
cued from the deep to die with hunger on shore, touches the feel- 
ings ef the spectator, without making any pretensions to the higher 
requisites of the art. 

19. Boors. Ostapr. Probably a copy ; certainly good for nothing. 

20. The Holy Family. From Correeto. We. have seen much 
better copies of this exquisite picture. 

21. Portrait of a Lady. MissGzorex. Here the catalogue again 
neglects to tell us that this is a copy. It is very creditable to the 
young lady. The original was in the collection of the late Mr. Wert- 
muller. 

22. Portrait of George Clinton, Esq. late Vice-President of the 
United States. Ames. Mr. Ames would add to his merits as a por- 
trait painter, which are very great, if he wo@ld avoid the occasional 
eold and leaden bue of his carnations. 

25. Portrait of a Gentleman. C.R.Lesiiz. This is the first pic- 
ture which we come to, in the order of the catalogue, painted by this 
very extraordinary young gentleman, and probably the first portrait he 
ever painted. To say that its merit does not place it as high in the 
‘eale of portraits as his historic pictures, to which we shall soon come, 
‘Stand in the rank they belong to, is not saying much iv dispraise of 
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the picture, and is praise to the artist. We hope master Leslie will 
not be obliged to apply his talents to the study of portrait painting. 
This is not a good portrait, but considered as the production of a youth, 
comparatively a novice, it isa prodigy, and puts to shame men who 
have laboured years without attaining the one half of that skill which 
is here displayed. It is a pieture of great promise ; its faults are 
want of strength, and too much red in the shadows. 

26. The offering of the Wise Men. Vanvyxe. We consider 
this picture as an imitation of Reubens, and see nothing in it, in com- 
mon with the manner of Vandyke. It is a picture of merit. 

27. Portrait of a Gentleman. I. Jarvis, A. A. Mr. Jarvis has 
been long known and esteeméd as a portrait painter. This picture 
has more warmth of colouring, and less hardness than is often seen in 
the heads of this artist, yet it is not his best picture. 

28. Portrait of Captain Hull. G. Stuart, P. A. It is not for 
us to point out the merits of the greatest portrait painter our country 
has produced. For thirty years Mr. Stuart has been at the head of 
his profession. Let the young artist look up to his pictures as models, 
but let him never forget that the model from which Stuart gained his 
art was nature; let him remember that even Stuart’s portraits have 
faults, and that the faults of a master become deformities in an imita- 
tor, and his peculiarities faults. 

29. Portrait of a Gentleman. 1. Eicxnourz, A. A. Mr. Eick- 
holtz is a very improving portrait painter. He bas been aided by 
studying the last named master. Let him take a hint from the above 


caution. 
30. Madona. Carto Mornati. A head of some beauty. 


31. Tea Party. Horeman. 
32. DeadGame. Facc. An extremely beautiful picture ; a model 


for this species of composition. 

33. Drinking Party. Horeman. This is a companion for No. 
31, by the same hand, but of greater merit. Both are cold, but the 
man with the cup and tankard in this picture is finely drawn, and 
painted with great nature and some humour. The hand of this figure 
which holds the tankard, is worth particular observation for its excel- 
lence. 

34. Musidora bathing, from West. C.R.Lestir. This is the 
picture which we commended in No. I. of the Monthly Recorder, 
under the name of Diana, when paying a tribute of commendation 
to the extraordinary talents of master Leslie. 

38. Timon of Athens. C.R. Lesuir. This is an original com- 
position, by master Leslie, and though by no mears equal to his last 
work, The Trial of Constance, is ope of the firm and gigantic steps 
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by which he has arrived at the skill which produced the last-mention~ 
ed excellent specimen, and which will carry him, with that continu- 
ance of industry and virtue which we feel assured of, beyond alk his 

41. Battle. CauowetL. This is by a young gentleman, and 
evinces talent. When he has acquired more of the art, our advice 
will be of more utility to him. 

_ 46. Miss Farren, in the character of Juliet. Bansizre. A full 
length picture, painted with great firmness of hand, and knowledge of 
the art. The drapery is very good. 

47. A Portrait of a Gentleman. B. Oris, A. A. We mentioned 
this young artist beiore. He has represented this gentleman in a very 
uncommon attitude, and deserves commendation for attempting some- 
thing out of the dull routine of figures setting for their pictures, but 
this is overstrained ; Mr. Otis has talents to Jead him to the just me- 
dium. -This is the best picture he has exhibited on this occasion. 

[To be cgncluded in our mext Number.} 
+o " 
_ A London artist of eminence yrrites to his correspondent in New- 
York— 

“Mr. West is engaged in a large picture, which is quite miraculous, 
It promises to equal Raphael, or Michael Angelé. 1 have no lati- 
guage to express the grandeur of fhe conception, the knowledge of 
composition, and the powers df execution. The subject ts “* Our 
Saviour before Pilate,’ 22 feet by 15. Such expression, such charac¢~ 
ter, such every thing that is great, that it appears almost supernatural. 
The art is in amazement to see a man seventy-six years old, uniting 
the vigour and fire of youth with the experience of age, and throwing 
all his former works into obscuzity by the brilliancy of his present 
achievements. As his powers have so much increased, the people of 
Philadelphia will have no reason to fear that his second picture for 
them will not be equal to the first; they may expect it to be supe- 
riour. 

“« Mr. Trumbull has painted his picture of “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” nearly all over again. It is very large, and now really 
a very VERY fine picture. He has just sent it to the Institution. He 
has sent also a Russian subject, “ The Csar Peter at Narva, laying 
his sword on the table of the town-house, stained with the blood of his 
soldiers, in repressing their cruelty.’ It is ona large half length; 
the figures half length, well conceived, and parts fine.”’ 

A plan is in »peration in Philadelphia to publish a print from Mas-. 
ter Leslie’s “ Trial of Constante.”’ by subscription, for his benefit. . 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Professor Mitchill, of our university, has concluded the geological 
part of his course of Natural History. On this department he gave 
bout thirty discourses. He adopts the Wernerian theory; and il- 
justrates it by facts derived from the United States. Dr. Mitchiil 
makes great use of Maciune’s chart; which is part of the furniture 
of his hall. His own observations are very extensive ; and they de- 
monstrate that our portion of North America is singularly adapted to 
geognostic researches. Within a few miles from this city, the primi- 
tive, the transition, the secondary, and the alluvial strata of the earth 
may be examined to great advantage. Nothing can exceed the com- 
pleteness of their several formations. Fribourgh and Paris may con- 
sider themselves outdone by New-York in the opportunities for these 
finds of researches into the constitution of the terraqueous globe. 
a 

DRAMATIC RECORD. 


EE 


NEW-YORK THEATRE. 
April 30—THE EZTHIOP AND THE UPHOLSTERER. 


May 3—THE PURSE. RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE AND THE 
UPHOLSTERER. 


This fine old comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher has been made popular and 
familiar to us yankees by the masterly representation of Leon which Mr. Cooper 
gives us. Perez and Estifania have never been played with equal effect on our 
stage, though requiring equal talents to those which are required by Leon. The 
other characters of the play should be well sustained to prevent their becoming 
troublesome or disgusting. The indecencies of the old school are omitted ; some 
grossiertes might yet be dispensed with ; for example, the captain’s two piecesof. 
butter. 

Leon is one of the very fine parts of the fine old writers of English comedy ;- 
and Mr. Cooper proves himself a master in bis art by the manner in which he 
dresses and acis it. We shali seize the first opportunity offered by a repetition 
of the play, to descant further on the merit of Mr. Cooper’s representation of 
tle part, and to point out what we think some few errors in judgment. 

May 4—witd oars aND THE sHipwaece. (The crew of the 

Hornet invited to the Pit.) 

Mey 5—rar provoxep nussanp (Lord and Lady Townley by Mr. 
dad Miss Hotman, engaged for three nights) aNnD DEAD ALIVE. 
This excelent comedy never appeared to us so flat and stale, or, to the mana- 

ggrs so unprofitable, as on this evening. The peltings of a most pitiless north 

east storm prevented the Jadies from attending to welcome Miss Holman, whose 

Lady Townley gave such pleasore last fallgand attracted so many brilliant au- 


‘Teasers. 
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May 7—as you Like rr (Jaques, Mr. Holman, Rosalind, Mis; 
Holman) and THE UPHOLSTERER. 


It is not for us to mark the beauties of this beautiful pastoral comedy, or quote 
the eminently moral passages put into the mouths of Adam, Orlando, and Jaques ; 
every reader is too familiar with them, as well as with the wit of Rosalind, ang 
the exquisitely poetic lines which occur so frequently througbout the piece, to 
stand in need of our finger to point them out; we shal, therefore, bestow that 
attention which our limits permit, on the young actress who was the chief at- 
traetion of the evening, and we do this the more readily as we delight in evlo- 
gium, and to speak of her comic acting is to praize. 

Miss Holman is a young actress, and a young and beautiful woman, with 
eyes bright as diamonds, and teeth more white than pearls, but above all, with a 
a fascinating expression of countenance which, when she gives passages of arch- 
ness, softens them with the delicacy of apparent innocence, and adds tenfold 
pathos to the tale of wo, by insuring the sympathy of the beholder. Miss Hol- 
man is likewise an elegant woman; with the dress and manner which high eda- 
cation can alone bestow. Above all, as an actress, Miss Holman copies nature, 
and evinces delicacy and strong feeling. The playful archness of her Rosalind is 
beyond our praise. Ofthe other performers we can praise Mr. Simpson's Or- 
tando; only reminding him that the emphatie word in the beautiful speech 
to the banished Duke is “ let,” and not “ gentleness ;” but we are aware how 
much Orlando, in this passage, depends upon the person who plays the Duke. 
We are perfectly content with-Mrs. Clande’s Celia, and more than content with 
Mr. Darley’s songs in Amiens; we can praise, but not without qualification, 
Mr. Green’s Adam; Mr. Green is too querulous in his old men, we feel that 
he can do better. To Mr. Hilson’s Touchstone, and Mre. Oldmixon’s Audrey, 
we can give unbounded approbation ; we wish we could praise more. 


May 10—rHe VoOTARY OF WEALTH AND THE SULTAN. 

It was both just and judicious to give Miss Holman an opportunity of display- 

ing her talents in Roxalana, after being exhibited in so beclouded a manner in 
the first piece. 


May 12—rTHeE =xrTniop. 


May 14—rHE GAMESTER AND ALL THE WORLD’S a STAGE (Jr. and 
Miss Holman re-engaged.) 


May 17—MUcH ADO ABOUT NOTHING AND BARNABY BRITTLE. 


May 19—rus HONEY MOON AND PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


May 21—macseru (Macbeth and Lady, Mr. and Miss Holman) 
AND BARNABY BRITTLE. 


May 24—maczsetTu (Macbeth and Lady, Mr. Cooper and Miss He? 
man) AND MY GRANDMOTHER. 


May 26—pnovoxep uvuspanp (Lord and Lady Townley, Mr. ang 
Miss Holman) anv A EUPGET OF BLUNDERS. 








ae 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 


a 


NEW-YORK—MAY, 1813. 
DOMESTIC. 


April 28.—Before me, the undersigned Notary Public, personally came and- 
appeared, Samuel G. Bailey, late master of the ship Amsterdam Packet, Wil- | 
liam R. Handy, late master of the ship Lydia, and Adam Knox, late master. 
of the schooner Augusta, ali belonging to New-York ; and the said deponents 
being duly sworn according to law, severally and solemnly deposed and de- 
clared, that they were passengers on board the ship Niagara, which arrived at 
this port from Lisbon on Saturday last; and that on the 8th of April inst. be- 
ing in lat. 43, 49, long. 65, at meridian saw a large lump on the horizon, bearing 
N. W. distant six or eight miles, which they supposed to be the hull of a large 
ship bottom upwards, When within gunshot of it discovered it bad motion, and 
op a nearer approach found it to be a fish, apparently two hundred feet in length, 
about thirty broad, and from seventeen to eighteen feet high in the centre, cov- 
ered with a shell, formed similar to the plank on a clinker built vessel. Near 
the head, on the right side, was a large hole or archway, covered occasionally 
with a fin, which was at times about eight or ten feet out of water. Intended 
to have sent the boat tomake further discoveries, but was deterred from the 
dreadful appearance of the monster, having approached within thirty yards of. 
it. Sworn before me, Wwm. Biercxer, Notary Public. 

New-Orleans, March 21.—The U.S. brig Siren, lieutenant Joseph Bainbridge, 
commander, sailed on a cruise. 

Boston, April 20.—Three English prisoners on parole made their escape to 
Halifax, but were immediately taken up by the government, and submitted tp 
the U. S. commissary ef prisoners to be sent back. 

May 1.—The U. 8. frigates President and Congress put to sea, and were soon 
out of sight from Boston, 

Buffaloe, April 20.—Major General Morgan Lewis and Brigadier Generat 
Boyd have arrived at this place. 

Copy of a letter from Major General Dearborn, to the Secretary at War —Head 
Quarters, York, capital of Upper Canada, Apri! 28.—Sir, after a detention of some 
days by adverse winds, we arrived at this place yesterday morning, and at ejgbt 
o'clock commenced landing the troops about three miles westward from the town, 
’ and one and a half from the enemy's works. The wind was high and in an un- 
favourable direction for the boats, which preyented the landing of the troops at 
a clear field, the scite of the ancient French fort Tarento. It prevented also 
many of the armed vessels from taking positions which would have most effectu- 
ally covered our landing—but every thing that could be done was effected. 

‘The riflemen under Major Forsyth first landed, under a heavy fire from In- 
dians and other troops. General Sheaffe commanded in person. He had col- 
lected his whole force in the woods near the point where the wind compelled our 
‘troops to land. His force consisted of seven hundred regulars and militia, anid 
one hundred Indians. Major Forsyth was supported as promptly as possible ; 
but the contest was sharp and severe for near half an hour, and the enemy wete 
repulsed by a number far inferiour to theirs. As soon as General Pike landed 
with seven or eight hundred men, and the remainder of the troops were 
for the shore, the enemy retreated to their works. Qur troops were now formed 
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on the ground originally intended for their landing, marched through a thick 
wood, and after carrying one battery by assault, were moving in columns to- 
wards the main work : when within sixty rods of this a tremendous explosion took 
place from a magazine previously prepared, and which threw out such immense 
quantities of stone as most seriously to injure our troops. I have not yet been 
able to collect the returns of the killed and wounded ; but our loss wiil I fear ex- 
ceed one hundred ; and among these I have to lament the loss of that brave and 


excellent officer General Pike, who received a contusion from a large 
stone, which terminated his valuable life within a few hours. Sitan ail baer. 
=e 


Previously to this explosion the enemy had retired into the tentenieatiane 
wendiiaien to the number of farty, who did not dnengn thajetipatee8 
shock, and were destroyed. 

_ General Sheaffe moved off with the regular troops, and left direction with the 
commanding officer of the militia to make the best terms he could. fn the mean 
time all farther resistance on the part of the enemy ceased, and the outlanes of a 
capitulation were agreed on. 

_ As soon as I learned. that Genéral Pike had been wounded, I went on shore. 
To the general I had been induced to confide the immediate attack, from a 
knowledge that it was his wish, and that he would have fel mortified had it not 
been given to him. 

Every movement was under my view. The troops behaved with great firm- 
ness, and deserve much applause, particularly those first engaged, and under 
circumstances which would haye tried the steadiness of veterans. 

Our loss in the merning and in carrying the first battery was not great, per- 
haps forty or fifty killed and wounded, and of them a full proportion of officers, 

Notwithstanding the enemy’s advantage in position and numbers in the com- 
mencement of the action, their loss was greater than ours, especially in officers. 
It was with great exertion that the small vessels of the fleet could work in- 
‘to the harbour against a gale of wind, but as soon as they got into a proper posi- 
tion, a tremendous cannonade opened upon the enemy’s batteries and was kept 
up against them until they were carried or blown up, and had, no doubt, a pow- 
erful effect upon the enemy. 

I am under the greatest obligations to Commodore Chauncy for his able and 
indefatigable exertions in every possible manner which could give facility and 
effect to the expedition. He is equally estimable for sound judgment, bravery 
and industry. The government could not have made a more fortunate selection. 

Unfortunately the enemy’s armed ship Prince Regent left this place for King- 
ston a few davs before we arrived. A large ship on the stocks and nearly planked 
up, and much nava} stores were set fire to by the enemy soon after the explosion 
of the magazine. A considerable quantity of military stores and provisions re- 
main, but no vessels ft for use. 

We have not the means of transporting the prisoners, and must, of course, 
. Jeave them on parole. ~ 

I hope we shall so far complete what is necessary to be done here, as to be 
able to sail to-morrow for Niagara, whither I send this by a sthall vessel, with 
aotice to General Lewis of our approach. I have the honour to be, sir, &c. 

HENRY DEARBORN. 


Gopy of a letter from Commodore Chauncey to the Secretary of the Navy.— 
U. 8. Ship Madison, at anchor eff York, 28th April, 1813.—Sir, agreeably to 
your instructions and arrangements made with Major-General Degrborn, | took 
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on board of the squadron under my command the general and suite, and about 
1,700 troops, and left Sacket’s Harbour on the 25th instant, for this place. We 
arrived here yesterday morning and teok a position about one mile to the south 
and westward of the enemy’s principal fort, and as near the shore as we could 
with safety to the vessels. The place fixed upon by the major-general and my- 
self for landing the troops was the seite of the old French fort Taranta . 

The debarkation commenced about eight o’clock A. M. and was completed 
about ten. The wind blowing heavy from the eastward, the boats fell to lee- 
ward of the position fixed upon, and were, in consequence, exposed to a galling 
fire from the enemy, who had taken a position in a thick wood near where the 
first troops landed; however, the cool intrepidity of the officers and men, over- 
came every obstacle. Their attack upon the enemy was so vigou rous that he 
fled in every direction, leaving a great many of his killed and wounded upon 
the field. As soon as the troops were landed I directed the schooners to take a 
position near the fort, in order that the attack upon them by the army and navy 
might be sinmltaneous. The schooners were obliged to beet up to their position, 
which they did in a very handsome order, under a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
batteries, and took a position within about six ‘hundred yards of their principal! 
fort, and opened a heavy eannonade upon the enemy, which did great execu- 
tion, and very much contributed to their final destruction. The troops as soon as 
landed were formed under the immediate orders of Brig. General Pike, who.led 
in a most gallant manner the attack upon the forts, and after having carried two 
vedoubts in their approach to the principal work, (the enemy having previously 
laid a train) blew up his magazine, which, in its effects upon our troops, was 
dreadful, having killed and wounded a great many, and amongst the former, the 
ever to be lamented Brigadier General Pike, who fell at the head of his column, 
by a contusion received by a heavy stone from the magazine. His death at this 
time is much to be regretted, as he had the perfect confidence of the major-gen- 
eral; and hisknown activity, zeal, and experience, make his loss a national one. 

In consequence of the fall of General Pike, the command of the troops devolved 
for a time upon Colonel Pierce, who soon after took possession of the town. At 
about two P. M. the American flag was substituted fpr the British, and at about 
four, our troops were in quiet possession of the town. As soon as General Dear- 
born learnt the situation of General Pike, he landed and assumed the command. 
I have the honour of inclosing a eopy of the capitulation which was entered into, 
and approved by General Dearborn and myseif. 

The enemy set fire to some of his principal stores, containing large quantities 
of naval and military stores, as well as a large ship upon the stocks nearly fin - 
ished—the only ‘vessel found here is the Duke of Gloucester, undergoing repairs 
—the Prinee Regent left here on the 24th for Kingston. We have not yet had 
a retorn made of the yaval and military stores, consequently can form no cor- 
rect idea of the quantity, but have made arrangements to have al] taken on 
board that we can receive, the rest will be destroyed. 

I have to regret the death of Midshipmen Thompson and Hatfield, and seve- 
ral seamen killed, the exact number I do not know, as the returns from the dif 
ferent vessels have not yet been received. 

From the judicious arrangements made by Gen. Dearborn, I presume that the 
public stores will be disposed of, so that the troops will be ready to re-embark 
to-morrow, and proceed to execute other objects of the expedition the first fair 
wind. 

} cannot speak in top mueh praise of tue cool intrepidity of the officers and 
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uitn generally under my command, and I feel myself particularly indebted to 
the officers commanding vessels for their zeal in seconding all my views. 
I have the honour, &c. &c. ISAAC CHAUNCEY. 
Terms of Cariru.ation entered into on the 27th April, 1813, for the surrender 
of the town of York, in Upper Canada, to the Army and Navy of the United 

States, under the command of Major General Dearborn and Commodore 

Chauncey $ ; 

That the troops, regular and militia, at this post, and the naval officers and 
seamen, shall be surrendered prisoners of war. The troops, regular and militia, 
to ground their arms immediately on parade, and the naval officers and seamen 
to be immediately surrendered. 

That all public stores, naval and military, shall be immediately given up to 
the commanding officers of the army and navy of the United States—that all 
private property shall be guaranteed to the citizens of the town of York. 

That all papers belonging to the civil officers shall be retained by them—that 
Such surgeons as may be procured to attend the wounded of the British regulars 
and Canadian militia shall not be considered prisoners of War. 

That one lieutenant colonel, ‘one major, thirteen captains, nine lieutenants 
eleven ensigns, one quarter-master, one deputy adjutant-general of the militia, 
name!ly—Lt. Col. Chewitt, Major Allen, Captains John Willson, Joha Bat 
ton, Peter Robinson, Reuben Richardson, John Arnold, James Fenwick, 
James Mustard, Duncan Cameron, David Thompson, John Robinson, Samuel 
Ridout, Thomas Hamilton, John Burn, William Jarvyis—Lieutenants John H. 
Shultz, George Mustard, Barnet Vanderburch, Robert Stanton, George Ridout. 
William Jarvis, Edward M‘Mahon, John Willson, Eli Piayter—Ensigns And. 
Thompson, Alfred Senally, Donald M‘Arther, William Smith, Andrew Mer- 
cer, James Chewett, George Kink, Edward Thompson, Charles Denison, George 
Denison, Darcey Boulton—Quarter-Master Charles Baynes—nineteen serjeants, 
four corporals, and 204 rank and file—of the Field Train Depariment, William 
Dunbar—of the Provincial Navy, Captain Frs. Govereaux—Midshipmen John 
Ridout, Louis Boupre—Lieutenant Green—Clerk, James Langsdon—one boats- 
wain—fifteen Naval Artificers—of his majesty’s regular troops, Lieutenant De 
Koven—one serjeant-major—and of the royal artillery, one bombardier and 
three gunners, shall be surrendered as prisoners of war, and accounted for in 
the exchange cf prisoners between the United States and Great Britain. 

(Signed) G, 8. Mitchell, Lt. Col. 34 Regt. A.U. 8.—Samuel 8. Conner, Ma- 
jor and A. D. C. to Major Gen. Dearborn—Wiiliam King, Major 15th U. 8. 
fnfantry—Jesse D. Elliott, Lieut. U. 8. Navy—W. Chewitt, Lt. Col. Comdg. 
ad Regt. York Militia—W. Allan, Major 3d Regt. York Militia—P. Gaurreau, 
Lt. M. Dpt. 

New-London, May 5.—Mr. Alfred Carpenter, an aged and respectable citizen 
of Norwich, having been informed by some American prisovers, who had been 
put on shore from H.B.M. ship Ramillies. that his son, John Carpenter, was 
detained by impressment on board that ship, came to this city to solicit the 
means of rescuing his son from bondage. A sinack was accordingly procured for 
that purpose, and captain Oliver Champlain volunteered his services in taking 
charge of her. They left this port with a flag on the 29th ult. with Mr. Car- 
penter on board ; same day fell in with the Ramillies and Orpheus, seven leagues 
© the southward of Block Island. As soon as the flag was discovered by the 
Ramillies, she made sail and stood for the smack; sent a boat with a lieutenant, 
who took on board Captain UC. and Mr. Carpenter, where the captain, Sit 
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T. H. Hardy, received them with his characteristic politeness. Having made 
known their business to him, he readily consented to discharge the young man, 
and said, if he were convinced there were any other American on board, 
he would discharge them with pleasure. Joln Carpenter had been held in Brit 
ish service about 5 years, and had wages due to him amounting to upwards of 
300 dollars, and more than 2000 dollars of prize money. Captain Hardy gave 
him the certificate necessary to enable him to procure the money, which in due 
time he will undoubtedly do. Carpenter speaks with great respect of Sir Thomas, 
and says he has been uniformly treated well on board the different ships in 
which he has served. The meeting betwen the father and the son was truly af- 
fecting. Carpenter informs that there are four impressed Americansremaining on 
board the Ramillies, viz. Edward Ried, of Nantucket, 13 years in the service ; 
William Banks, of Hampton, Virginia, about 5 years do. John Clements, of 
Nantucket or New-York, and John Nichols, of New-York. We also learn that 
there is an impressed American, named Job Macomber, of Dartmouth, Miassa- 
chusetts, on board the Orpheus, 3 years in the service. 

Havre-de-Grace, May 3.—This morning, a little after the break of day, a 
British armed force, under cover of armed vessels which anchored in front of 
this town, and im 11 large barges, landed below a small breastwork which had 
been roughly thrown up, and in which were one 9 and two 4 pounders, and a 
few of the inhabitants. The vessels in front of the town threw three Congreve 
rockets, one of which passed through a frame house without further damage; 
another struck a Mr. Webster on the left side of the head, and killed him on 
the spot. ‘The attack was a surprise, and there was neither an organised resist- 
ance nor defence—the enemy possessed themselves of the nine pounder and two 
four pounders, and afterwards proeeeded with torches and other combustibles 
prepared for the purpose, to conflagrate several of the houses. The two taverns 
and th rteen other houses were burnt to the ground: they plundered all of the 
inhabitants whom they.found, women and children indiscriminately, ripping 
open feather beds, and throwing the feathers to the wind, and taking with them 
the ticking ; women and children’s clothes were also taken from their persons; 
they burnt every vessel here except one which lay sunk on the east side of the 
Susquehanna. 

May 8.—An Eulogy was delivered liy Dr. Samuel L. Mitehill, on the late 
Dr. Benjamin Rush. The oration was pronounced in the new Court-room of our 
magnificent and beautiful City-Hall. The audience was very numerous and re- 
spectable. The College of Physicians, who had taken nfeasures for this tribute 
to the memory of the illustrious deceased, attended on the occasion. Dr. Mit- 
chill, thongh engaged in portraying the character and merits of Dr. Rush, im- 
proved the opportunity to pay the tribute of friendship and feeling to the memory 
of his late colleagues, E. H. Smith, and E. Miller. The trustees of the col- 
lege have passed a vote of thanks, and a request of a copy of the Eulogy for 
publication. 

May 10.—~The frigate United States, Contmodore Decatur, has left the Hud- 
son, and gone down to the watering place. 

May 13.—The Macedonian, Captain Jacob Jones,* has left the Hudson, and 
gone down to the watering place. 


- In the introduction to the record of public events Sor April, when mention- 
ing the victory obtained by this gallant officer, then commanding the Wasp, we 
erroneously wrake Lieutenant James, instead of Jacob Jones. 
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On the 6th of May, the English landed and burnt the little towns of-George 
" and Frederick on Sassafras River, which empties into Chesapeake Bay. 

On of May, the ship Neptune sailed from Newcastle, having on board 
the embassy to Russia and their suite. 

On the 25th of April, the British and Indians invested Fort Meigs. On the 
Ist of May, Gen. Harrison commenced ‘a cannonade upon the works erecting by 
the enemy. Gen. Clay gave notice by a messenger to Gen. Harrison of his ap- 
proach with the Kentucky militia, and received Gen. Harrison’s orders to land 
800 men of his brigade (coming down in boats) on the opposite shore, and attack 
the British batteri@s at a given hour, when the general designed a sortie on the 
battery this side; the sortie was commanded by Colonel Miller, of the 19th U. § 
infantry. Both attacks were completely successful. General Clay drove the 
enemy and spiked seven pieces of artillery, but unfortunately, when the militia 
are successful they have too much confidence. They remained on the ground, 
amused by the maneuvering of the British, until attacked by their force united 
with the savages, and were routed, with loss. 

On the 13th of May, the British and Indians, having retreated from before 
Fort Meigs, General Harrison, left the garrison under the command of General 
Clay, and removed his head-quarters to Lower Sandusky. 

May 27.—The U. S. frigates United States and Macedonian, and the sloop of 
war Hornet, have proceeded through Hell-Gate, and are 30 miles this side Mon- 
tatig Point. The United States was struck with lightning on the 24th, off Hunt’s 
Point, but received little or no injury. 

On the 18th April, General Wilkinson, with 2000 men, took possession of 
Mobile.” 

The Hon. Daniel D: Tompkins is re-elected Governour of this state. 

On Monday the 24th of May, the thirteenth Congress of the United States 
convened at Washington. The Hon. Elbridge Gerry, Vice-President, delivered 
an address to the Senate. Henry Clay, Esq. was chosen Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Washington, May 25.—At 12 o’cloek this day, the President of the United 
States transmitted to both houses of Congress the following 
MESSAGE. — 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and 
; of the House of Representatives, 

At an early day after the close of the last session of Congress, an offer was 
formally communicated from his imperial majesty, the emperor of Russia, of his 
mediation, as the common friend of the U. States and Gieat Britain, for the 
purpose’ of facilitating a peace between them. ‘The high character of the Em- 
peror Alexander being a satisfactory pledge for the sincerity and impartiality. 
of his offer, it'was immediately accepted ; and’as a further proof of the disposi- 
tion on the part of the U. States to meet their adversary in honotrable experi- 
ments fo- terminating the war, it was determined to avoid intermediate delay, 
incident to the distance of: the parties, by a definitive provision for the contem- 
plated negociation. Three of our eminent citizens were accordingly commis- 
sioned with the requisite powers to conclude a treaty of peace with persons 
clothed with like powers on the part of Great Britain. They are authorised 
also to enter into such conventional regulations of the commerce between the two 
countries, as may be mutually advantageous. The two envoys who were in the 
United States at the time of their appointment, haveyreceetet to joip their col 
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- The envoys have received another commission authorising them to conclude 
with Russia a treaty of commerce, with a view to strengthen the amicable re- 
fations, and improve the beneficial intercourse between the two countries. 

The issue of this friendly interposition of the Russian emperor, and this pa- 
cific maniféstation on the part of the U. States, time only can decide. That the 
sentiments.of Great Britain towards that sovereign will have produced an ac- 
éeptance of his offered mediation, must be presumed. That no adequate motives 
éxist to prefer a continuance of war with the U. States, to the terms on which 
they are willing to close it is certain. The British cabinet also must be sensible 
that with respect to the imiportant question of impressment, gp which the war so 
essentially turns, a search for, or seizure of British persons or property on board 
neutral vessels on the high seas, is not a belligerent right derived from the law 
of nations; and it is obvious, that no visit or search, or use of force for any pur- 
pose, on board the vessels of one independent power on the high seas, can in 
war or peace be sanctioned by the laws or authority of another power. It is 
equally obvious that for the purpose of preserving to each state its seafaring 
members, by excluding them frem the vessels of the other, the mode heretofore 
proposed by the United States, and now enacted by them as an article of mupi- 
cipal policy, cannot for a moment be compared with the mode practised by 
Great Britain, without a conviction of its title to preference; inasmuch as the 
latter Jeaves the discrimination between the mariners of the two nations, to 
officers exposed by unavoidable bias, as well as by a defect of evidence, to a 
wrong decision under circumstances precluding, for the most part, the enforce 
ment of controlling penalties, and where a wrong decision, besides the irrepara- 
ble violation of the sacred rights of persons, might frustrate the plans and profits 
of entire voyages; whereas, the mode assamed by the U. States guards, with 
studied fairness and efficacy, against errours im such cases, and avoids the effect 
of casual errours on the safety of navigation, and the success of mercantile ex- 
peditions. 

If the reasonableness of expectations, drawn from these considerations, could 
puarantee their fulfilment, a just peace would not be distant. But it becomes 
the wisdom of the national legislature, to keep in mind the true policy, or rather 
the indispensable obligation of adapting its measures to the supposition, that 
the only course to that happy event isim the vigorous employment of the re- 
sources of war. And painful as the reflection is, this duty is particularly enforced 
by the spiritand manner in which the war continues to be waged by the enemy, 
who, uninflueneed by the unvaried examples of humanity set them, are adding 
to the savage fury of it on one frontier, a system of plunder and conflagration 
on the other; equally forbidden by respect for national character, and by the 
established rules of civilized warfare. 

- As an encouragement to persevering and invigorated exertions to bring the 
contest to a happy result, I have the satisfaction of being able to appeal to the 
auspicious progress of our arms, both by land and on the water. 

- In continuation of the brilliant achievments of our infant navy, a signal tri- 
umph has been gained by Captain Lawrence and his companions, in the Hornet 
sloop of war, which destroyed a British sloop of war, with a celerity so unex. 
ampled, and with a slaughter of the enemy so disproportionate to the loss in the 
_ Hornet, as to claim for the conquerors the highest praise, and the full recom- 
pense provided by congress in preceding eases. Our public ships of war in gene- 
ral, as well as the private armed vessels, have continued also their activity and 
suecess against the commerce of the enemy, and by their vigilance and addres 
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coasts to intercept them in returning into port, aod resuming their cruises. 

The augmentation of our naval foree, as authorised at the last session of con- 

gress, isin progress. On the lakes our superiority is near at hand, where it is 
not already established. 
' ‘The events of the campaign, so far as they are known to us, furnish matter of 
congratulation, and show, that under a wise organization and efficient direction, 
the army is destined to a glory not less briiliant than that which already encir- 
clés the navy. The attack and capture of York is, in that quarter, a presage of 
future and greater victories ; while on the western frontier, the issue of the late 
siege of Fort Meigs leaves nothing to regret but a single act of inconsiderate 
valour. 

The provisions last made for filling the ranks and enlarging the staff of the 
army, have had the best effects. It will be for the consideration of Congress, 
whether other provisions depending on their authority, may not still further 
improve the military establishment and the means of defence. 

The sudden death of the distinguished citizen who represented the United 
States in France, without any special arrangements by him for such a contin- 
Geney: hai-Uadt-us withiout the expected sbquel-to his last comspunications s nor 
has the French government taken any measures for bringing the depending ne 
gociations to a conclusion, through its representative in the United States. This 
failure adds to delays, before so unreasonably spun oyt. A successor to our de- 
ceased minister has been appointed, and is ready to proceed on his mission; the 
course which he will pursue in fulfilling it, is that prescribed by a steady regard 
to the true interests of the United States, which equally avoids an abandonment 
of their just demands, and a connexion of their fortunes with the systems of 
other powers. 

The receipts into the Treasury from the Ist. of October to the 3lst day of 
March last, including the sums received on account of Treasury Notes, and of 
the loans authorized by the acts of the last and the preceding sessions of Congress, 
lave amounted to fifteen millons four hundred and twelve thousand dollars. 
The expenditures during the same period amounted to fifteen millions nine hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, and left in the Treasury on the first of April, 
the sum of one million eight hundred and fifty-seven thousand dollars. The 
toan of sixteen millions of dollars, authorized by the act of the 8th of February 
last, has been contracted for. Of that sum, more than a million of dollars 
had been paid into the Treasury prior to the first of April, and formed a part 
of the receipts as above stated. The remainder of that loan, amounting to near 
fifteen millions of dollars, with the sum of five millions of dollars, authorized to 
be issued in Treasury Notes, and the estimated receijits from the customs and 
the sales of public lands, amounting to nine millions three hundred thousand 
dollars, and making, in the whole, twenty-nine millions three hundred thousand 
dollars to he received duriag the last nine months of the present year, will be 
necessary to meet the expenditures already authorized, and the engagements 
contracted in relation to the public debt. These engagements amount, during 
that period, to ten millions five hundred thousand dollars, which, with near 
one million for the civil, miseellaneous, and diplomatic expenses, both foreign 
and domestic, and seventeen millions eight hundred thousand for the military 
and naval expenditures, including the ships of war building and to be built, will 
leave a'sum in the treasury at the end of the present year, equal to that on the 
first of April last. A part-of this sim may be considered as a resource for de 
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fraying any extraordinary expenses already,authorized by law, beyond the sume 
above estimated ; and afurther resource for any emergency may be found in the 
sum of one miliion of dollars, the loan of which to the United States has been 
authorized by the state of Pennsylvania; but which has not yet been brought 
into effect. , 

This view of our finances, whilst it shows that due provision has been made 
for the expenses of the current year, shows at the same time, by the limited 
amount of the actual revenue, and the dependence on loans, the necessity of pro- 
viding more adequately for the future supplies of the Treasury. This can best 
be done by a well digested system of internal revenue, in aid of existing sources ; 
which will have the effect, both of abridging the amount of necessary loans, 
and on that account, as well as by placing the public credit on a more satisfac- 
tory basis, of improving the terms on which loans may be obtained. The loan 
of sixteen millions was not contracted for at a less interest than about seven and 
a half per cent ; and although other causes may have had an agency, it can- 
not be doubted, that with the advantage of a more extended and less precarious. 
reyenue, a lower rate of interest might have sufficed. A longer postponement 
of this advantage could not fail to have a still greater influence on future loans. 

In recommending to the National Legislature this resort to additional taxes, 
{ fee! great satisfaction in the assurance, that our c onstituents, who have already 
displayed so much zeal and firmness in the cause of their country, will cheerfully 
give every other proof of their patriotism which it calls for. Happily no peo- 
ple, with local and transitory exceptions never to be wholly avoided, are more 
able than the people of the United States to spare for the public wants a portion 
of their private means, whether regard be had to the ordinary profits of indus- 
try, or the ordinary price of subsistence in our country, compared with those in 
any other. And in no case couid stronger reasons be felt for yielding the re- 
quisite contributions. By rendering the public resources certain, and commen- 
surate to the public exigencies, the constituted authorities will be able to prose- 
cute the war more rapidly to its proper issue ; every hostile hope, founded on a 
calculated failure of our resources, will be cut off ; and by adding to the evi- 
dence of bravery and skill, in combats on the ocean and on the land, an alacrity 
in supplying the treasure necessary to give them their fullest effect, and thus 
demonstrating to the world the public energy whica our political institutions 
combine with the personal liberty distinguishing them, the best security will be 
provided against future enterprizes on the rights, or the peace of the nation. 

The contest in which the United States are engaged, appeals for its support, 
to. every motive that can animate an uncorrupted and enlightened people; to 
the love of country ; to the pride of liberty; to an emulation of the glorious 
founders of their independence, by a successful vindication of its violated attri- 
butes; to the gratitude and sympathy which demand security from the most de- 
grading wrongs of a class of citizens who have proved themselves so worthy the 
protection of their country, by their heroic zeal in its defence; and finally, to 
the sacred obligation of transmitting entire, to future generations, that precious 
patrimony of national rights and independence, which is held in trust by the 
present, from the goodness of Divine Pro. idence. 

Being aware of the inconveniences to which a protracted session at this sea- 
son would be liable, | limit the present communication to objects of primary im- 
portance. In special messages which may ensue, regard will be had to the 
same consideration. JAMES MADISON. 

The Report of the congressional committee of Foreiga Relations, with the ac- 
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companying bill for the exclusion of foreign seamen from our employ, was pub- 
lished in London on the 22d March, with comments. The bill is considered in 
England as a conciliatory step on our part. The people in England although 
highly elated by the recent events in Europe, were not less desirous of peace 
with this country—and their papers seem to consider the differences between the 
two countries as reduced to a very narrow point. 

May 29.—Commodore Decatur and his little squadron were at anchor 10 miles 


this side New London when last heard of. The enemy’s ships have left the en- 


trance of our harbour, byt what force they have off Montaug point is not known. 


-— ~S- 


FOREIGN. 


A London paper of March 27th says, “‘ We have infinite pleasure in announcing 
that the new examinations and inquiries respecting the Princess of Wales, have 
been stopped, by and with the advice of the confidential servants of the crown. 
They had produced no discoveries injurious to the Princess; and no further at- 
tempts of the kind are to be made.” The subject had been several times brought 
before parliament, but not ip a shape which would warrant any decision. On 
the 3lst March there was a desultory debate upon a motion of Mr. Whitbread to 
call upon Earl Moira for explanations of certain passages im a letter addressed 
by him to a member of the grand lodge of free-mason’s, tending to inculpate the 
princess of Wales. Mr. W’s motion was declared to be out of order, and the or- 
der of the day called for and carried. The Timesof April Ist, speaking of the let- 
ter of the Earl of Moria, rémarks : “‘ There has existed a foul and sanguary ¢on- 
spiracy, against the life and honour of the Princess of Wales; which has only 
been defeated by the good sense and humanity of the British nation.” 

The London Gazette, March 27, says—** The Prince Regent having expressed 
his wish to the Princess Charlotte that she should visit her mother, the young 
Princess accordingly dined yesterday at Montague House with the Princess of 
Wales.” 

A treaty, offensive and defensive, has been signed between the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia. 

London, March 26.—A letter, of which the following are extracts, has this day 
been received at Earl Bathurst’s office, addressed to his lordship, by Col. Ham- 
ilton, lieutenant governor of Heligoland, dated 23d March, 1813. 

In my letter dated 18th inst. I had the honour to represent to your lordship 
that in consequence of the effect which the glorious success of the Russiaw arms 
had produced and the favourable reports from different parts of the Hanoverian 
coast, I determined immediately to take every step, which the inconsiderable 
force at my disposal would admit of, to promote the great and just cause. 

Lieutenant Banks proceeded with two gun-brigs, reinforced by two serjeants 
and 50 veterans, to Cuxhaven, from which the French had departed with great ex- 
pedition, after destroying all their gun-boats, and dismounting the guns from the 
strong works constructed for the defence of the harbour. On a summons from 
Lieutenant Banks, the castle of Rittzebuttel, and batteries of Cuxhaven were sur- 
rendered, to be at the disposal of his majesty, by the Burghers: and the British 
and Hamburg flags were immediately displayed. 

Major Kentzinger, an officer perfectly qualified for such a mission, was seut to 
Cuxhaven, having received instructions to communicate as soon as possible with 
the Russjan general, and the Senate of Hamburgh ; and this officer wes immedj- 
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ately followed by a detachment from the 8th Royal veteran battalion and a sup- 
ply of all the arms, &e. which were not actually employed by this garrison. 

The loyal people of Hanover who have been so long oppressed, display every 
where the British colours, and G. R. upon their habitations; in the Weser, the 
inhabitants of that part of the country assembled in considerable numbers and 
took the strong and important battery and works at Bremerleée ; and a corps of 
about 1500 French having assembled in its vicinity, which threatened to retake 
the battery, application was made immediately to Major Kentzinger for assist- 
ance, who having left Cuxhaven witha party of the soldiers in wazgons, was met 
by these brave and grateful men,who gave him the pleasing intelligence, that the 
enemy had marched off in great haste, in consequence of the landing of the British 
troops, which were reported to amount to a considerable number. 

Baron de Tottenborn colonel commandant of a corps of that division of the 
Russian army commanded by Count Wittgenstein, entered Hamburg on the 10th 
inst. amidst the acclamations and every demonstration of joy on the part of the 
citizens: in consequence of this happy event, the ancient government has been 
restored and a mail for England is now dispatched from that city. 

St. Petersburgh, Feb..7.—Maj. Gen. Count Woronzow continues his march to 
Posen with his detachment, keeping open the communications on his right with 
Adjutant General Tschernischoff’s detachment ; and on his left, with the corps 
ander Adjutant General Baron W inzingerode—Admiral Tschitchagoff’s corps has 
invested the fortress of Thorn on all sides. General Miloradovitch’s corps on the 
5th of Febuary crossed over to the left bank of the Vistula. Major General Pas- 
kewitch, with the 7th corps has taken possession of Sacroczin, and pushed posts of 
Cossacks for observation as far as Modlin, under the very guns of which they 
made 30 prisoners. On the 6th of February, General Miloradowvitch, in order 
to induce the enemy to quit Warsaw, caused his troopsto approach nearer to the 
place, and detached parties of cavalry, who surrounded a great part of it. 

Feb. 8—Lieutenant Genera! Sackcen’s corps arrived at Opalin, near Warsaw, 
on the left bank of the Vistula. 

On the 4th inst. the enemy wishing to procure provisions from the villages about 
Dantzic, made a sally on the left wing towards Brentau, but was immediately 
received by the Cossack regiment of Rebritow, and the Ist Basehair regiment 
under the command of Major Latchkin: who, after having very much weaken- 
ed the enemy, and made some prisoners, notwithstanding his obstinate eti- 
deavours obliged him to retreat. 

At the same time, a strong column of infantry, with a number of cavalry ap- 
peared on our left flank, opposite the passage of Nenkau, and at firstdrove in our 
advanced posts. A Cossack chief, named Mienhow, taking advantage of tliis 
movement, collected several detachments of Cossacks, rode upon the enemy’s 
wing, and falling unexpectedly upon his rear, threw him into total confuston ; 
the consequence was, that the whole column was cut off from the city, and not 
a single man returned into the fortress ; 600 men were cut down on the spot, and 
200 privates, and 73 officers, were made prisoners. 

Adjutant-General Tschernichoff, with his detachment, has taken possession of 
the villages of Schochan, Friedland and Flatow. Our victorious troops were 
every where met by the inhabitants with joy, and acknowledged as their deliv- 
erers.—Prince Scwartzenberg’s corps wes, by our motions, forced to retreat : and 
on the 8th of Febraary, General Miloradowitsch, took possession of the city of 
Warsaw. On bis arrival at the village of Wilanow he was met by the corpora- 
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tions of Nobility, Merchants and Clergy, headed by the Prefect, Sub-prefect and 
Mayors of the city, who presented to him bread, salt, and the keys of Warsaw. 

Schwerin, March 7.—Yesterday evening we received the following informa- 
tion by an extraordinary opportunity from Berlin : 

“ The Russians entered Berlin on the 4th inst. at 6 o’clock in the morning ; 
The French having quitted that city at 1 o’clock. Only 1000 Russian infantry, 
under General Diebitch, remained at Berlin, and 7 or 8000 cavalry pushed 

through the city. 

“ The Viceroy has retreated through Saarmund towards Leipsic. Prince 
Repnio commanded the Russians, but delivered up the command at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon to General Kutusoff, son of the Field-Marshal. The Russian 
Generals appeared in the evening at the Theatre, and were received with great 
applause.” 

A division of Russian troops, gaid to be under General Benkendorf’s command 
takes its route through Mecklenburg. The Count Marshal Von Olofson was 
on the 6th inst. sent from hence with this information to Rostock. : 

General Winzingerode arrived at Corlitz, 8 German miles from Dresden, on 
the 28th Feb. On the 5th March an interview was to take place at Wittenberg 
between the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia. 

Baymuth, Feb. 26.—A letter from Hamburg of the 21st inst. says, we are all 
here in the highest spirits possible. We have sung Te Deum for our deliverance 
—our youths are now enrolling themselves by hundreds in the Russian ranks. 
In Hanover the English cockade is hoisted every where. 

London, Foreign Office, March 20.—His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, to cause it to 
be signified by Viscount Castlereagh, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, to the Ministers of friendly and neutral powers residing at 
this court, that the necessary measures have been taken, by the command of his 
Royal Highness, for the blockade of the ports and harbours of New-York, Charles- 
ton, Port Royal, Savannah, and of the Mississippi, in the United States of Amer- 
ica; and that, from this time, all the measuresauthorized by the law of nations 
will be adopted and executed with respect to all vessels which may attempt to 
violate the said blockade. 

Paris, Thursday, Ist April, 1813.—The Senate met at 3 o’clock, under the 
presidency of his.serene highness the prince arch chancellor of the empire. 

In conformity to the orders of his majesty the emperor and king, the prince 
arch chancellor ordered to be transcribed on the registers of the senate, letters 
patent signed at the Elysian Palace, the 30th March last, and by which the 
emperor conferred on her majesty the empress and queen, Maria Louisa, the 
title of Regent. 

In the Speech pronounced by the prince arch chancellor (Cambaceres) presi- 
dent of the senate, we find the following words: | 

“ & report of the minister of exterior relations, will make known to you the 
change which has happened in our political relations, by the defection of one of 
the northern powers. 

“* This circumstance imposes on the nation the obligation of a great effort, of 
which the means will be found in the plans which will be submitted to your de- 
liberation. 

** At a moment of such high interest, the senate will see how essential it is te 
display the resources of France, to make the enemy feel the fall weight of them, 
to convince him of the uselesgness of his projects, and to reduce hig fivally to 
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desire sincerely that peace which the triumphant hand of the emperor has 86 
frequently offered, but which can be worthy of his majesty only when it shall 
recure the repose of Europe, and the free commerce of all nations.” 

In the report of the minister of exterior relations to his majesty the emperor 
and king, we have the following : 

** As long a8 your majesty was master of events, and you was so, as long as 
genius and courage.could control them, Prussia remained faithful, and the Prus- 
sian troops did their duty; but when the French army experienced in its tura 
the chanees of fortune, the cabinet of Berlin no longer held any measures. The 
defection of General York called the enemy into the states of the king of Prus- 
sia, and compelled our armies to evacuate the Vistula, and to proceed to the 
Oder. 

“« Prussia to disguise her intentions, offered to furnish a new contingency. She 
had in Silesia and on this side the Oder a sufficient number of troops already 
formed, and of cavalry which would have been so useful in opposing to the light 
troops of the enemy. But she had decided not to keep her promise. 

“ The king unexnectedly quitted Potsdam ; he abandoned a residence in which 
he was covered by the Oder, to go into an open city, in order to hail the ap- 
proach of the enemy. Hardly had he arrived at Breslaw, before General Bu- 
low, who commanded some thousand men on the lower Oder, imitating the trea- 
son of General York, opened his lines to some light Russian troops and facili- 
tated their passage of the Oder. Conducted by some new-raised Prussians these 
troops fought several battles at the gates of Berlin. The cabinet of Prussia now 
threw off the mask. The king, by three successive ordinances, called to arms, 
first the young men of the most respectable families, rich enough to equip and 
mount themselves; then the whole of the youth from 17 to 24 years, and at last 
all men above that age. It was an appeal made to passions which Prussia felt 
the necessity of restraining, when she desired your alliance, and while she was 
faithful to it. The chancellor of state ordered before him the leaders of these 
vectaries, who in their seditious fanaticism preached the overthrow of social or- 
der and the destruction of the throne. Prussian officers were sent in pomp to the 
Russian head-quarters ; numerous Russian agents succeeded each other at Bres- 
law. Finally the Ist of March, Prussia finished by a treaty with Russia what 
Gen. York had begun. 

** It was on the 17th March at Breslaw, and the 27th at Paris, that the minis- 
ters of the King of Prussia announced officially that their master had made com- 
mon cause with the enemy. 

“ Thus Prussia has declared war against your majesty, as the price of the treaty 
of Tilsit, which replaced the king on his throne, and of the treaty of Paris, 
which had admitted him into the alliance.” 

The Count Defermont calls upon the senate to adopt plans for the military 
establishment, by which they “ will have an army of 400,000 on the Elbe, one 
of 200,000 in Spain, and 200,000 men as well on the Rhine, as in the 32d mili- 
tary division, and in Italy.” 





Erratum in our last.—P. 50, line 8, for “‘ Oswald has a son named Wilfrid. In 
our estimation he is drawn,” &c. read, “* Oswald is drawn, in our estimation, 
with more propriety and truth, &c» He has a son named Wilfrid.” 
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